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The roof that lives under water 


KOPPERS 


COAL TAR PITCH 
ROOFING 


Most roofs get a taste of snow or 
rain occasionally. And it doesn’t 
cause serious damage. 

But prolonged contact with 
water is something else again. 

Many roofing materials deterio- 
rate rapidly and extensively under 
such contact. But when vou've got 
a Koppers Coal Tar Pitch Roof on 
your factory or home or store, you 
dont need to worry. 

In fact, vou can even have a 
Koppers roof that’s actually 
“water-cooled” if vou want to . 
several inches of water covering 
the flat roof areas to help cool the 
rooms below. 


For Koppers Roofing withstands, 
without deterioration, constant 
contact with water. 

Another thing: sudden atmos- 
pheric changes cause cracks to ap- 
pear in the surface of most roofs. 
Buta Koppers Roof, properly ap- 
plied by an approved contractor, 
can actually “heal itself? of those 
cracks! 

If vou are interested in quality 
built-up roofing, we urge vou to 
consider Koppers Roofing. We will 
gladly send vou the name of vour 
nearest contractor. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Tar Products Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Making roofing and paving materials is just one way in which Koppers serves in- 
dustry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible 
couplings, piston rings, propellers, moth preventives. It is a leader in the wood-preserv- 
ing industry, It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens, There are many 
Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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WORLD-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL 
LINES OF INSURANCE 


Accident-Health 
Automobile 
Aviation 
Burglary-Robbery 
Business Interruption 
Compensation 
Credit 

Employee Group 
Employee Pension 


Fidelity 


Fire and Allied 


Forgery 
Hospitalization 
Inland Marine 
Liability 

Life 

Ocean Marine 
Plate Glass 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Steam Boiler 


Surety 





Lloyd's mee 





“Our insurance today most efficient... effective... economical.” 


ASURANCIT 


FOR FIFTY YEARS RB 
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Rowins Burpick Hunt 
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1898 TO 1948 


Insurance Counsel at its Professional Best 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 




































































METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
and LIBERTY FILMS Present 


SPENCER TRACY 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


VAN JOHNSON 
ANGELA LANSBURY 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 

LEWIS STONE 


STATE OF THE UNION” 


Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
Screen Play by Anthony Veiller and Myles Connolly 
Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 

Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA 

A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 





ANOTHER HiT COMING FROM M-G-M: CLARK GABLE, LANA TURNER, ANNE BAXTER, JOHN HODIAK in “HOMECOMING” 
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Feminism on Tour 


It was with relief and encourag: ye) 
that I read in your article on Britaj, 
(Newsweek, April 5), statements m- |e Jj 
Mrs. Leah Manning to the effeet tha: a, 
was going to organize a peacemaking cays’. 
‘ade of British women to tour Easter 
Europe, including Russia, with “no me) 
allowed”... T hope she will include 4 mer. 
‘an women too, as I believe them more 
capable than men of abolishing thi. talk 
of “war” .. 


Mrs. Haroup Laskey 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> Cheers for Mrs. Leah Manning of Env. 
land’s House of Commons: Her words 
have been long awaited by confused people 
everywhere. The ridiculously childish oane 
of power politics, played by medieval 
minds and greedy personalities, threatens 
to destroy the world. How many C hjirists, 
how many Gandhis, must. sacrifice (hem. 
selves to the “practical” people who agree 
in theory but practice differently? . . . 

AbELAWE P, Tuvcix 

Chicago, Ill. 


Mencken Fan 

On Mencken (Newsweek, April 5) , you 
stated: “He had nothing to offer after le 
had kidded the stuffed shirt off the Ameri- 
can back.” To go into a garden and chop 
the weeds one sees there seems to me a 
complete performance in itself, 

You continued: “Now that Mencken is 
67. his once-famous diatribes are forgot: 
ten.” How can you make such a 
statement? They are not forgotten by me, 
for one. [ shall always feel grateful that 

(Continued on Puye 6) 
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ow would you move this 
across a river? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


— 34-foot-high tank in the pic- 
ture above holds 156,000 gallons. 
it’s too wide to move on any railroad. 
(oo heavy for most highways. To 
move it*from Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota to eastern Wyoming, the con- 
rractor used a truck and 50-ton trailer 
cquipped with 16 B. F. Goodrich tires. 
On a two-mile stretch they even had 
o build a temporary road in order to 
cet across a fiver. 

Traveling over rough country with 
ich a heavy, shifting load put a ter- 
fic strain on the tires. Ordinarily it 
ight have caused internal bruises, 
ply failures which would have resulted 


in blow-outs. But B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers had developed a nylon shock 
shield to absorb impacts, protect the 
rayon cord body of the tire and give it 
“nine lives’. There’s a nylon shock 
shield in every large size (8.25 and up) 
B. F. Goodrich. truck tire. Only B. F. 
Goodrich tires have this modern im- 
provement. 

Truck owners get a four-way saving: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater number 
of tires can be recapped. 

The big tank shown in the picture 


got across the river and rough country 
safely—and on schedule. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Remember, ov/y from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get truck tires built with nylon 
shock shields. This costly develop- 
ment costs you nothing extra. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 









































THREE BATH TOWELS KNOTT 

TIGHTLY TOGETHER AT ONE CORNER & 2 
--THEN BRAIDED FIRMLY WILL COME “Sap 
OUT UNTIED AND UNTANGLED AFTER JUST \i® 
90 SECONDS IN B-W’S NORGE WASHER. a 
THE GENTLE BUT POWERFUL WATER TURBULENCE 
SET UP BY THE SPECIAL” RO-TA-TOR® DOES IT. 

A GOOD DEMONSTRATION OF HOW THE NORGE 
WASHES THOROUGHLY~-4WD SAFELY. 














1 TO MAINTAIN ANY OVEN ~ 











e 

G> TEMPERATURE FOR WHICH U IN TESTS, A RAILROAD WATCH 

YOU SET THE DIAL, THE | AND A THREAD HAVE ZOGETHER 
J ELECTRICITY CLICKS ON AND OFF BEEN PUT THROUGH THIS WRINGER ON 
0 H uA B-w’'S NORGE WASHER. THE ROLLERS ARE S0 

N oF AUTOMATICALLY. AND THE EXTRA-HEAVY E' CONSTRUCTED THAT THEY ADJUST AUTOMATICAL(Y 

3/4 FIBERGLAS INSULATION IN B-W’'S NORGE TO PROVIDE A SAFE AND EQUAL PRESSURE . SO, WHILE 
ELECTRIC RANGE HOLDS IN SO MUCH HEAT CLOTHES ARE THOROUGHLY WRUNG, BUTTONS AND BREAK/3LES 

| THAT 75% OF THE WORK IS DONE WITHOUT LEFT IN POCKETS COME THROUGH WITHOUT MISHAP. 
CURRENT. SAVES MONEY. n 








foe 185 PRODUCTS 
iW ALL ARE MADE BY 
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OVENS THAT STORE UP 


THAT TURN 25 GALLONS INTO A 


SWIRLING NIAGARA ! — some oF THE 
REMARKABLE FACTS THAT POINT TO THE 
INGENUITY OF BORG-WARNER WHICH 


BENEFITS ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY 


DAY% 
# FOR EXAMPLE : 19. OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 


CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS 


SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
IMPLEMENTS. MILLIONS OF HOMES ENJOY NORGE AND 
OTHER APPLIANCES FROM B-W. 


HEAT. REFRIGERATORS” 1) 
THAT MAKE COLD *COLDER*. WASHERS 
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ALL HEAT UNDERNEATH / cooL--Nno 
DISCOMFORT WHEN A FINGER IS HELD CLOSE 
To THE TEA KETTLE! THE NEW “CONCENTRATOR* 
BURNER ON B-W’S NORGE GAS RANGE HAS 
SPECIAL JETS. THEY TURN INWARD AND TO THE 
SIDE IN PINWHEEL FASHION. NO HEAT IS WASTED 
AROUND THE OUTSIDE. IT MEANS FASTER 
COOKING --LOWER COSTS. 






=" AS INSULATION, 
iit = 4 INCH OF FROST= 
[=——" 3 INCHES OF GRANITE 
TO HOLD FROST TO THE MINIMUM, B-W'S NORGE HAS 
A SPECIAL DEVICE, THE “NIGHT-WATCH* SELF-D-FROSTER. 


IT INCREASES EFFICIENCY... CUTS ELECTRIC BILLS... 
PREVENTS FOOD SPOILAGE. 













































































YOU CAN BE AWAY ALL DAY-- AND COME HOME TO 
AN OVEN DINNER READY TO SERVE . JUST SET THE CONTROLS 
ON B-W’S NORGE ELECTRIC RANGE BEFORE YOU LEAVE . THE 
OVEN SNAPS ON AT THE RIGHT MOMENT ~-- MAINTAINS THE 
DESIRED HEAT FOR AS LONG AS YOU WISH~- AND THEN 
SHUTS OFF AUTOMATICALLY. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG — WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK +» BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS +» CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN, LTD. » NORGE « 
NORGE-HEAT « 


NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH «+ SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 


PARTS « WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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the M im eograph 
dup icator by 


A'B'Dick Compan 


> ; 7 
Your Mimeograph distributor now has a complete 


line of electrically driven and hand-operated 
models. Call him for a demonstration. His name 
is in the classified section of your phone book. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, 
A.B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago * THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
he wrote and feel richer for having yd 
him. 
Tuoaras R. Merepi: 
Chester, Pa. 


P A photograph of two of my best frie. «|s 
and customers, H. L. Mencken and Geo ve 
Jean Nathan, was used in connection \ :{)) 
your interesting article about the for er. 
Only a few days before the magazine .p- 


Browa Bros. _ 


Mencken and Nathan about 1918... 


.. and clubbing together in 1948 


peared, the two literary giants had one o 
their periodical get-togethers in the Cu 
Room of the Stork Club. 
SHERMAN BILLINGSLE) 
New York City 


e .. The photograph of Henry L. Menck« 
gazing rather aimlessly toward the speak: 
platform of the Re- 
publican National 
Convention in Phil- 
adelphia in 1940 
[contains |an equally 
clear photographic 
representation of 
old) Marse Porter, 
but completely un- 
identified. 
I am afraid that 
most of my friends 
wouldn't recognize 
me, because at that 
time I looked a good 
deal grimmer and 
younger than I do Europe: 
Phil Porter 


Newsweek, April 26, 19:15 
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Robert Fulton 
Was Wrong 


It was true that steampower made ships inde- 
pendent of wind and tide for the first time, 
and therefore the Clermont was a great 
invention. | 

But Fulton was wrong because he thought 
his invention gave him a monopoly on al/ 
steam transportation in a// waters. 

Daniel Webster and- others opposed him. 
America was already growing great because of 
a great new freedom—Freedom of Enterprise, 
which let men compete in the open market 
with better goods at lower prices. Webster be- 
lieved that someone might make better steam- 
boats and that the opportunity should remain 
open. 

And so the famous “Steamboat Case” came 
before the Supreme Court to decide whether 
or not all subsequent steamboats had to pay 
tribute to Fulton. 


Burlin oton Mills 


GUC Life of America” 


*sWoven into 





Chief Justice John Marshall decided that no 
man should have a monopoly on shipping be- 
cause the Constitution intended to “keep com- 
mercial intercourse free from all restraints.” 

Burlington Mills’ early faith in the future 
of rayon and its subsequent development of 
rayon fabrics made it one of the world’s great- 
est textile producers. But not under Monopoly. 
Under the keen competition of free enterprise, 
Burlington Mills daily produces miles of 
fabric that clothe millions of Americans and 
decorate their homes. 

Only so long as these Bur-Mil fabrics pro- 
vide the quality and style people want (at 
prices they can afford) will Burlington Mills 
prosper. 

And only by making fabrics better and more 
desirable to more people will Burlington Mills 
continue to be woven into the life of America. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Slaker of « Women’s Wear Fabrics « Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics « Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery + Ribbons 











We'd never be out here in California to- 
day, if it hadn’t been for what hap- 
pened back in Scarsdale the night of 
September 10, 1926. How do I remem- 
ber the date? It was my 40th birthday. 
Nell had gotten tickets for ‘“‘Countess 
Maritza”’ to celebrate. While she was 
dressing that night I sat in the living 
room, looking through a magazine. 

I suppose any man feels kind of seri- 
ous at forty. Someday we wanted, Nell 
and I, to move out where it was sum- 
mer all year, in southern California. 
Grow flowers and soak up the sun. But 
how could we? 


We hadn’t saved much. And I real- 
ized half my working years had gone. I 
made a fair salary. But we found it hard 
to save. So I wondered—must I always 
live on a treadmill like so many men? 


As I turned the pages, an ad caught 
my eye and I started to read it. Oddly, 
the ad seemed meant for me. There was, 
it said, a way for a man to retire on an 
income—without ever being rich. It 
was called the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. With it, I could get 
a guaranteed income of $200 a month 
beginning when I reached 60. And it 
wasn’t just an income for myself alone. 
The Plan provided an in- 


How we retired with *200 a Month 


Se: 


Just as I finished, Nell came rushing 
downstairs in a hurry as usual. But I 
stopped long enough to tear out the 
coupon at the bottom of the ad. I 
mailed it on our way to the show. 


Well, that was back in 1926. A few 
years later, the stock market crashed 
and the depression came along. Then 
the war. Many times I was thankful 
that I had my Phoenix Mutual Plan. 


A while back my sixtieth birthday ar- 
rived—and did we celebrate! I was all 
set to retire. It wasn’t long before my 
first Phoenix Mutual check for $200 
came in. So we sold the Scarsdale house 
and headed for California. 


We’re in a lovely spot here, just right 
for us. And every month the postman 
hands us another check for $200. Se- 
curity? Our income is guaranteed for life! 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month, 
or more—beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 
older. Send the coupon and receive by 
mail a free booklet telling about Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Plans and how 
to qualify for them. Similar plans are 
available for women. 









come as long as either 
Nell or I lived. 


ll 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 







Us 


ESTABLISHED test 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Ketirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 







Don’t delay. Send for 
your copy now. 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 





PHOENIX MutuaL LiFE INSURANCE Co. 
726 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your illustrated booklet, describing 
Retirement Income Plans for women. 


Name 
Date of Birth 


Business Address 














Home Address 





PHOENIX Mutua LiFe INsuRANCE Co. 
726 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obliga. 
tion, your illustrated booklet, showing how 
to get a guaranteed income for life. 





Date of Birth 





Business Address 








Home Address. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I 


COPYRIGHT 1948, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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thatch had not yet turned gray, and 7 sas 
toiling hard, as you can tell from not’ ino 
that my collar is open at the throat, 1 aye 
a pencil in my pocket, and I am sco: | ino 
toward the speakers’ stand .. . 


Puit Por: : x 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A Plague on Both... 

The New York Stock Exchange | yjke 
(Newsweek, April 12) was a= shoocine 
affair. In my opinion, both sides -the 
strikers and the police—were to }) ime. 
The strikers had no right, legally or «her. 
wise, to block the stock-exchange ent: ince, 
thereby obstructing traffic. On the othe: 
hand, the police certainly shouldn't have 
been so free with their clubs. 





Mary Spracve f 
Princeton, N. J. i 


Let’s Face It 
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>... Please... use pictures of good Amer- 
ican citizens, not of American wreckers 


[like John L. Lewis]. 
J. E. Bruspaker 
Lancaster, Pa. 


If This Be Treason... 

Civil disobedience for refusing to serve 
ina Jim Crow Army (Newsweek, Apri! 12) 
can happen. The question is not wlicther 
Negroes should be prosecuted for treason 
against the United States, but wliethe 
civilized nations of the world should })rose- 
cute the U.S. for treason against demic 
racy. A. Philip Randolph and (ant 
Reynolds have merely verbalized ani 
brought into the open what thousan's o! 
us have secretly pledged ourselves .. . [his 
decision would not be necessary | we 
merely let our minds conclude wha the 
events of time have concluded for (>, 0! 
allow democracy to be democratic . . 


A. A. ABRAH \ 








New York City 


> Regarding Negro segregation in the 
armed services, many veterans wou! | be 
interested in knowing more facts anc less 
fancy. Most veterans remember the « are- 


Newsweek, April 26, | 948 
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3 hours’ writing by one girl 


NE girl in a few hours can write vital information 

for half a dozen or more different departments of 
your business. The versatile Addressograph method of 
mechanizing paperwork speeds the work in every 
phase of business. 

The drudgery of writing or typing repetitive infor- 
mation is eliminated. Instead you put information on 
husiness forms at the rate of 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute without a single error! 

Large or small business can use Addressograph in every 
department. Some utilize a centralized Addressograph 


lepartment—others find it pays to put in separate depart- 





mental installations. You can use Addressograph equip- 
ment with existing systems and routines—alone or in 
combination with other business machines. 

The Addressograph method saves wherever you write 
the same information more than once. You can handle 
high volume jobs easily. You can make big savings on 
even small runs. 

An Addressograph man, trained in simplified business 
methods, will be glad to study your problems, make 
recommendations. Call the local Addressograph agency 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 


land 17, Ohio. 


Addr O55 0G. aph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Pick ’em up... 


lay ‘em down—that's the cycle for pipe-handling 
tractors. Hundreds have smooth-running Yellow Strand 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Wire Rope on the side booms. Aided 
by its responsive action, operators speed the placement of 
additional pipe lines for transporting needed fuel. 


% Your field and plant crews, too, will find it 
easier to keep jobs moving briskly with Preformed Yellow 
Strand aboard equipment. Its limber construction shortens the 
breaking-in period, resists kinking and excessive fatigue. 

Its toughness curtails replacements, holds the line on 
closely-figured costs. For time-saving lifts, there’s parallel 
economy in flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 

Investigate these long-lived production tools, so 
readily recognized by the Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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ful policy followed by the War Departm: iit 
to avoid the claim of discrimination. Ov». 
seas, for example, some Negro units | \( 
PX’s and movies when nearby white wt 
had none. Were AWOL’s, desertions, | «| 
minor breaches of regulations somet; 
kept off official records and reports in © jer 
to keep the Negro units’ slates clean? |, 
One would think all intelligent Negro | \{- 
ers would want the true answer to {! ose 
questions before considering a civil-{is- 
obedience movement. 


Rosert B. Jounsc 
Baltimore, Md. 


> Many thanks .. . [for] the sympathtic 
and very fair treatment by NEwswee:. of 
my Senate testimony... 
A. Puiuie RaANpbo. 
New York City 


> The spectacle of a leading Negro threat- 
ening the country with a civil-disobedic nce 
program unless his demands are satistied 
is galling indeed. Is legislation now to be 
affected by the threats of any minority 
group or lobby that ‘eels strens enoden to 
back its demands with pressure? .. . 


T. C. Burnywawt 


Long Beach, Calif. 


War Objector 

I have seldom been filled with such 
amazement and horror as when I read 
your casual comments of the man in the 
street on the atom bomb (Newsweek. 
March 22) ... These ignorant comments, 
as someone remarked, must surely come 
from minds fed on headlines and funnies— 
or is it that we must always have a scape- 
goat instead of trying to set our own 
house in order? I hope these people will 
soon take one serious thought, if not for 
their innocent victims [at least] for them- 
selves on whom the war they talk so glibly 
about will react a hundredfold. 

BarBara Horn i: 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Newsweek 





make sure 


of your copy 


[] one year $6.50 
[] two years $10.00 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18. LY, 
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Designed 


WATCH the envious glances — hear 
the enthusiastic “Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!” 
—when this sleek, glossy Packard 


convertible glides up to the curb! 

For here is a gloriously new and 
daring concept of what a convertible 
should really be—and every solid 
inch of it is Packard precision-built. 

Its husky, newly-engineered chassis 
(100 pounds heavier than that of the 
sedan) gives this convertible a safety, 
a rigidity, an in-the-slot stability and 
quietness that no other Packard con- 
vertible has ever matched. 


The Packard Station Sedan is an 
entirely new kind of car. Here’s sedan 
luxury for six—with the easy-loading, 
carry-all utility of a station wagon. All 
steel, finished in Northern Birch. 








by the Wizards of ‘‘Ah’st’’ 


The new °48 straight-eight Packard 
engine—whether it’s the 145-h.p. 
Super or the 160-h.p. Custom—gives 
you a brilliance of performance and 
a whispering surge of reserve power 
such as you’ve never known. 

In its rich interior appointments 
there’s dazzling beauty, and a touch 
of magic, too. Press a button and the 
top lowers or raises. Another button 
moves the front seat forward or back- 
ward! And all four windows have 
magic push-button control! 


Don’t deny yourself the thrill of 





seeing the glamor car of *48. Right 
now—at your Packard dealer’s! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Out of this world... 


into your @&® heart! 
















THIS SYMBOL MEANS... 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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The International Truck Line provides the right truck for every jon. It is 
the only complete line built. It specializes into more than 1,000 types 
of trucks, with gross weight ratings ranging from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 


Newest giant of power and pull in the earthmoving field, the 18-ton, \ 
180-horsepower International TD-24 Diesel Crawler —to speed up Amer- ' 
ica’s road building and heavy construction projects. \ 
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Two International Harvester Freezers—4 and 11 cu. ft. sizes— 
bring the year-around, at-hand convenience of frozen foods to 
large and small families alike. And see the new IH household 
refrigerator. 





A quarter of a century ago, an engineer's idea .. . today, a reality: a group of five | 

; ‘ yy 1 1 
all-purpose tractors with matched machines for every size farm, every crop and soil Good — — oe Pte of Stars.”’ i 
condition. That’s the Farmall System! Above: Farmall C with TOUCH-CONTROL. epsataata cilia ies ampenenee | 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois ‘ 
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‘or Your !nformation 


STASSEN STATEMENT: Reporters traveling with Harold 
Stassen on his way south to Miami last week found him 
reading NEWSWEEK’s April 19 cover story on his campaign 
travels. He studied the accompanying map which delineated 
the 160,000 miles over which he had stumped. Then he 
turned to those around him and said: 
this campaign I feel a little tired.” 


3 
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“For the first time in 


ADMIRAL’S ADVICE: “A man who reaches the age I have 
(79) and thinks the rest of the world is at all interested im 
him after his service is done is a damn fool.” That's the com- 
ment from Admiral William V. Pratt, U.S.N., Ret., when 
asked for some data on his recent doings. The occasion for 
the question was his temporary re- 
turn to NEWSWEEK column writing 
with the timely appraisal of Rus- 
sia’s potential naval strength and 
future strategy on page +1. The 
admiral still won’t admit anyone 
is interested in his personal do- 
ings. But we think we at least 
convinced him that Newsweek 
readers would be deeply interested in a size-up of Soviet 
seapower by the ex-Chief of Naval Operations whom they 
knew so long as a canny and articulate columnist. 





REVIEWER REVIEWED: This week Book Editor Karl 
Schriftgiesser was faced with the problem of reviewing “This 
Was Normaley” by Karl Schriftgiesser. Not one to be caught 
in exorbitant praise of his own work any more than in blush- 
ing scif-depreciation, Schriftgiesser sidestepped neatly by 
persuading Raymond Moley to take over. Moley deals ob- 
jectively with his confrere on page 96. 


LONE SURVIVOR: In Newsweex’s March 22 article, “Men 
With Guts,” it was reported that of all the paraplegics who 
‘ame out of the first world war “only one is alive today.” 
A reader in Ontario, Calif., Leo J. Murphy, wrote in: “Would 
it be possible for you to divulge the name of the sole remain- 
ing paraplegic? It might be the writer * A check with the 
Veterans Administration’s Medical Department proved that 
the only known survivor is “the writer.” Mr. Murphy, now 
Assistant Service Officer for the California State Veterans 
Commission at San Bernardino, fought his way to recovery 
after the first war even though, as he says, “they did not 
know just what to do with us at that time.” A number of let- 
ters have come in from other first world war veterans whose 
spinal injuries led them to consider themselves paraplegics. 
But according to the medical definition of paraplegia (com- 
pletely severed spinal cord, completely paralyzed from the 
waist down), Mr. Murphy’s survival is unique. 


THE COVER: As the 1918 major- 
league season opens, two well-known 
managers have been placed on some- 
thing of a spot, that spot being the 
rabid baseball city of Boston, Mass. 
Joe McCarthy, le foe of the Red Sox, 
and Billy Southworth of the Braves, 
like it or not, are expected by local 
fans to grab pennants in their re- 
spective leagues. Their reputations for producing winning 
teams are such that this sort of demand is made whether 
cither manager has top-flight players or not. For a report on 
their prospects, see page 78 (photos by O. C. Sweet). 
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Can we safeguard the World for our children? 


The more a peace-loving nation can disseminate 
its ideas, the more other nations will oppose war. 
The I T & T, America’s largest system of world- 
wide communications, believes that international 
communications, through telegraph and telephone 
networks, will play an important part in main- 


taining peace...When men can talk together, they 


can get together. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS 

I T & T is the largest American system 
of international communications. [t in- 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- 
tries, 47,000 miles of submarine cable, 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over 
60 international radio-telegraph circuits 
and more than 50 international radiotele- 
phone circuits. 








WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
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“We must not again permit 
any aggressor people to 
doubt that all the power 
of the United States will 
be available and ready 
to stop aggression.” 


1T&TANNUAL REPORT, 1946 
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THROUGH 


IT & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
England and France, and operate 35 manu- 
facturing plants in 25 countries which are 
contributing immeasurably to the rehabil- 
itation and expansion of communications 
in a war-torn world. 





WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 








What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Assistant Secretary Charles Brannan is 
now a good bet to succeed Clinton Ander- 
son as Agriculture Secretary .. . A Treas- 
ury Department tabulation shows that 
last year’s Congressional economy move 
foreing the layoff of 4,000 internal-reve- 
nue collectors and investigators cost the 
eovernment about half a_ billion dollars 
in taxes this year . . . Gael Sullivan may 
be forced out shortly as executive «di- 
rector of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. White House aides were irked 
by his off-the-record praise of Justice 
Douglas before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Although pub- 
licly supporting the conduct of Chairman 
Thomas in handling the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, youthful Rep- 
resentative Nixon of California is privately 
critical of its procedures. He’s drafting a 
proposed set of rules to govern the com- 
mittee’s investigations. 


Traman’s Campaign 

President Truman has decided to base 
his campaign for reelection on two main 
issues—peace and prices. He feels that 
soaring prices are already out of hand and 
intends to lay the blame on the GOP 
Congress for failure to vote his control 
program or other effective anti-inflation 
measures. He thinks this threatens eco- 
nomic stability and national security. As 
a result of his appeal to the price-conscious 
publie, the political gloom which overhung 
the White House a few weeks ago is lift- 
ing. With the Democratic draft-Eisen- 
hower movement apparently waning, Tru- 
man now feels certain of nomination on 
the first ballot. He rates his election 
chances as even or better, depending on 
whom the Republicans name. He regards 
Taft the opponent easiest to beat, Stassen 
the hardest, mainly because of his youth 
appeal; but he doubts whether the Minne- 
sotan will be nominated. 


Stop Stassen Move 

Political experts now see definite signs 
of a Dewey-Taft move to gang up on Stas- 
sen, based on the theory that any further 
erowth in public favor may make it diffi- 
cult for the party managers to stop him 
at the convention. Despite denials, these 
forces may yet make a stop-Stassen deal. 
in any case there'll be some brickbats 
thrown his way in the next few weeks. 
Meanwhile Stassen campaigners are claim- 
ing he’ll get at least twelve of Ohio’s con- 
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tested 23 delegates in the May 4 primary. 


If he gets only eight, it will still be another 
major victory and a blow to Taft. 


Armed Services Rivalry 

Air Secretary Symington definitely is in 
Truman’s doghouse for openly insisting on 
a 70-group combat Air Force as opposed to 
the Administration’s “balanced” program 
of 55 groups (see page 21). House action 
in supporting Symington only added fuel 
to the President’s anger. Truman believes 
fervently in “team play” and has short 
patience with anyone willfully straying 
from the team. As a matter of fact, Con- 
egressional leaders also are increasingly an- 
noyed over the lack of agreement among 
the armed services—particularly noted in 
the recent testimony of Admiral Denefeld, 
General Spaatz, and General Bradley. 
when each asked for the biggest slice of 
the appropriations pie for his own outfit. 


National Notes 

Farm economists now forecast higher 
prices for eggs and poultry within’ six 
months, in contrast with the oversupply 
during the last two years, when the gov- 
ernment was forced to pay support prices 
for surplus eges . . . Negotiations between 
six maritime unions and U.S. shipowners 
for new contracts replacing agreements 
which expire in June are shaping toward 
a strike crisis which may seriously hamper 
shipping engaged in the European Recov- 
ery Program .. . The Air Force shortly 
will conduct a speed test of its eight-jet 
YB-49, the Northrop “flying wing.” aimed 
at setting a new cross-country record .. . 
Elbridge Durbrow. U.S. Embassy coun- 
selor in Moscow, is scheduled for appoint- 
ment as Deputy Commandant of the Na- 
tional War College. 
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Trends Abroad 

Discount the talk about the American 
forces being obliged to withdraw from 
Trieste. The 5,000 U.S. troops are there to 
stay—with the same permanence as the 
U.S. forces in Berlin and Vienna—as an- 
other bastion along the line of the Tron 
Curtain A surge of applications for 
residence in Norway has been noted by 
Norwegian immigration authorities since 
the turn of the year. The bulk of applica- 
tions come from Finland and the Middle 
European states, with considerable num- 
bers originating in Germany . . . There’s 
little chance of a U.S. “silver loan” to 
China, a suggestion strongly urged by 
Western silver interests and some old 
China hands . . . Mexico and Franco Spain 
now are negotiating to reopen diplomatic 


relations, with an exchange of representa- 
tives likely this summer . . . Western Ger- 
many is getting nearly five times as much 
goods now as in 1947. February exports 
to Germany exceeded those to Britain. 


Soviet Science Purge 

A purge of Soviet scientists as exten- 
sive as that already conducted in litera- 
ture and music is expected in the near 
future. A recent Pravda article branded 
most Russian scientists as wastrels who 
devote years of research to such useless 
problems as “spider breeding in Cen- 
tral Asia” and thus “try to find refuge 
from the burning issues of Socialist con- 
struction in their pseudoscientific ac- 
tivities.” 


Latin America’s Red Boss 

American officials watching the latest 
Communist outbreaks in Latin America 
believe that they are centrally directed 
by the Polish legation in Mexico. The 
minister, Jan Drohojowski, who is re- 
garded as the chief Cominform  repre- 
sentative for Latin America, was in Bo- 
gota on Feb. 19 and has since visited 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Argentina, and 
Brazil. He is known to have held con- 
ferences with well-known Communists of 
Slav origin in each of the countries vis- 
ited. Before the war Drohojowski was a 
resident of the U.S. and edited a pro- 
Fascist, anti-Semitic —_— Polish-language 
weekly in New Britain, Conn. 


Red Strength in Germany 

Although the Communist party in the 
American zone of Germany represents only 
between 8 and 10% of the popular vote, its 
organization and scale of activities are 
greater chan those of all other major Ger- 
man political parties combined. For ex- 
ample, in Kassel the Communist party 
office has 31 paid employes; the Social 
Democrats, three. The explanation is that 
most of the German Communist funds are 
received from sources other than party 
members. Huge amounts are obtained from 
ex-Nazis by pressure and blackmail. Each 
town and district of the Eastern zone 
adopts a town or district in the Western 
zone and contributes to it. Further, a 
record of funds recently received by the 
American zone Reds shows heavy receipts 
from Berlin, Paris, London, Rio de Janeiro, 
and New York, which topped the list with 
a contribution of some $213,000. 


Soviet-British Trade 

U.S. Congressional demands for stop- 
ping all trade with Russia are worrying the 
British. The recent British-Soviet trade 
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agreement comes up for revision in May, 
and the British feel that any trade con- 
cessions they may make to the Soviets will 
expose them to severe U.S. criticism. The 
Russians continue to make promised grain 
deliveries to Britain on schedule, and the 
loss of these supplies, the British say, 
would cause considerable hardship. 


Europe and Capitalism 

Foreign Minister Bidault believes the 
Soviets cannot win a world conflict un- 
less they make war soon—or unless their 
expectations of a U.S. depression are 
fulfilled. After the next two or three 
years, according to Bidault, the only dan- 
ger would be the collapse of Western 
capitalism, which he believes can be 
avoided by the new efforts toward in- 
tegrating American and Western Eu- 
ropean economies. 


New Tack in Turkey 

Diplomats in Ankara believe Russia soon 
may soften its tough policy toward Turkey 
and try to woo the Turks away from 
Washington. The timing appears good as 
the Turks are unhappy about their cash- 
customer status under ERP and because, 
watching developments in Greece, China, 
and Palestine, they’re beginning to feel 
U.S. support may not be synonymous 
with security. Some observers believe Mos- 
cow may even temporarily forget its de- 
mands for concessions in the Turkish 
Straits and the Eastern provinces. This 
also would serve to reactivate the floun- 
dering Turkish left, shattered when the 
demands were first made. Indications of 
something in the wind: Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia all are sending 
new envoys to Ankara. And the Soviets 
have offered to buy surplus Turkish to- 
bacco at market prices—a move that would 
be highly popular with the peasants, who 
are stuck with heavy stocks. 


Foreign Notes 

When things quiet down from the 
Italian election, France and Italy intend 
to work toward equalization of their cur- 
rencies to give the lira and france the same 
dollar value. This would facilitate the 
proposed Franco-Italian customs union . . . 
U.S. policy toward President Peron of 
Argentina may be reexamined soon. Sup- 
port for the “businessman’s approach”? to 
Peron, tried through Ambassador Bruce, 
has dwindled. The reason is that Peron 
is not convinced that he has to give any 
guarantees to private capital to attract 
money from abroad. 
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New Coal Strike 

Federal officials and coal-industry ex- 
perts alike are uneasy over Speaker Mar- 
tin’s shaky coal peace pact. They think 
that peace in the mines is only temporary. 
In their opinion the aim of John L. Lewis 
may be a showdown when the miners’ 
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present contract expires June 30, unless 
the operators agree to substantial wage 
hikes and other benefits. Meanwhile, the 
recent four-week layoff has drained the 
coal reserves of many factories and there 
isn’t time to replenish them fully before 
the June 30 deadline. Present uncertain- 
ty regarding the coal outlook also is being 
reflected in forecasts of an increasing steel 
shortage. 


The Oil Shortage 

Insiders say a confidential report on the 
petroleum supply situation soon will be 
made public over Administration objec- 
tions. Critically examining the oil de- 
mands of the sixteen ERP nations, the 
report by the House Commerce Committee 
is based on data obtained during the in- 
quiry into last winter’s domestic fuel-oil 
shortage. It shows that while gasoline and 
fuel oil may be tight in the U.S. for sev- 
eral years, Europe plans a vast recon- 
version from coal to oil. Coal is one of 
Europe’s top natural resources but oil 
has to be imported from the Western 
Hemisphere, Middle East, or other foreign 
sources. Incidentally, over-all petroleum 
prices in the U. S. are headed for another 
boost. A recent government statement 
that petroleum prices haven’t risen as 
much as coal or commodities is regard- 
ed as clearing the way. 


Business Footnotes 

Government and private officials are 
becoming concerned over increasing vet- 
eran defaults on home purchases ... All 
indications point to a new peak in vacation 
travel this season, but the 1948 tourists 
will have less cash to spend . . . Hardy 
Maclay is a good bet to be appointed to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. He’s now a 
CAB legal expert . . . The White House 
is considering former Rep. Joseph J. 
O’Brien of New York for the GOP vacancy 
on the Maritime Commission . Busi- 
ness experts look for ERP to cause tight- 
ening of supplies principally in steel, pe- 
troleum, lead, zinc, and aluminum. De- 
mand will stiffen for industrial and min- 
ing equipment and farm machinery 
The Commerce Department is quiet about 
it, but top officials are glum over the 
apparent flop of the voluntary allocations 
program. 
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Movie Notes 

Al Jolson may appear on the screen as 
well as in voice in a sequel to “The Jolson 
Story” to be produced at Columbia 
Two starring pictures are being readied for 
singer Jimmie Davis after his term ends 
as governor of Louisiana . .. Deanna Dur- 
bin’s next will be a Western, a far cry 
from her usual pictures. Charles Coburn 
is co-starred . . . Robert Taylor and Ava 
Gardner will be a new romantic team for 
M-G-M. Their first picture will be “The 
Bride” . . . The Benedict Bogeaus pro- 


duction, “A Miracle Can Happen,” was 
pulled back for a title change to “Along 
Came Baby,” and then its release was 
held up again for another switch to “Oy 
Our Merry Way” .. . Sonja Henie’s leac- 
ing man in “The Countess of Moni. 
Cristo,” her first picture in four years, w)!! 
be Michael Kirby, who headlines her ice 
revue . Academy Award Winner E}i« 
Kazan’s next directing job at Twentiet!; 
Century-Fox probably will be a film about 
the illegal smuggling of Greek immigrants 
into the U.S. 


Radio Lines 

Dorothy Kirsten will join Nelson Ed- 
dy in holding down the Kraft Music 
Hall while Al Jolson takes his midyear 
layoff . . . A strong alignment may de- 
velop between the AP, a major news- 
reel organization, and_ television outlets 

Four major studios are negotiat- 

ing for film rights to My Friend Irma. 
The radio show is considered a valuable 
film property having been among the “first 
fifteen” on the Hooperrating list in its 
first sponsored year on the air . . . The 
new Mickey Rooney show on CBS is being 
completely revised and recast, except for 
the star ... Unless the rating on the new 
Philip Morris show starring Dinah Shore 
and Harry James improves now that it is 
on NBC, a whole’ new array of singers 
and instrumentalists, possibly headed by 
Frankie Laine, will be brought in 
Radio row is wondering if Bob Hope’s 
broadcast from Hollywood High Schoo! 
may again alert network censors. 


Miscellany 

Defense Secretary Forrestal has before 
him USO “stand-by” plans for reactivat- 
ing canteens and resuming  recreationa! 
services to troops in case either selective 
service or UMT is approved . . . Sales of 
Joe DiMaggio’s book, “Lucky to Be a 
Yankee,” already have passed the 100,000 
mark, and heavy promotion is planned as 
the baseball season gets under way 
Howard Hughes’s efforts to acquire a con 
trolling interest in RKO films has cooled 
since his $9,000,000 offer was tabled. Now 
he’s waving his checkbook at other studios. 
but none is ready to sell at his price . . 
Revenue of juke-box operators is falling 
off drastically as a result of television in 
stallations in bars. The coin-machine op 
erators are making a study of the saloo: 
business in an attempt to show that tay 
ernkeepers made more money before video 
because television enthusiasts who crow: 
the bars aren’t necessarily hard-drink cus 
tomers . The Saturday Evening Pos! 
has bought serial rights to Harold Ickes’: 
as-yet untitled memoirs of his Cabine' 
service ... Dr. William C. Menninger, eo 
chief of the Menninger Clinic in Topek: 
Kans., and former Army head of neuro 
psychiatry, is the author of a forthcom:- 
ing book, “The Psychiatrist in a Trouble: 


World.” 
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“ Scene enroute to Palomar Mountain. Note sturdy 
construction of Fruehauf Carryall and 


OR BELYEA TRUCK co heres 





Truck-TratLer transport has hauled success- 
fully the biggest reflecting mirror ever formed. 
This was the hauling job that climaxed all 
hauling jobs to date. The mirror is 200 inches 
in diameter and cost $600,000. Erected atop Mt. Palomar, 5,500 feet 
above sea level, it is the most important unit in an instrument for 
studying the universe. 





—— 
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. Using a Fruehauf lowbed Canty all Trailer, the Belyea Truck Rigging’ the loaded trailer to permit removal from 
Company, Los Angeles, hauled the 40-ton mirror 160 miles including Cal. Tech. laboratory was a “delicate operation.” 


15 miles of mountain switchbacks with a grade of 6 per cent. 


Previously Belyea had hauled more than double the mirror’s 
weight on the Fruehauf Carryall. There was no doubt of security. 
The double oscillating trunnion axles had withstood every test, 
smoothed every road. The Fruehauf coupler and king pin on the 
tractor had safety-plus factors. Braking was positive and equal on 
all wheels. It was a Fruehauf Carryall, and Belyea knew it would 
do the job. 


The same degree of dependability found in the Palomar Mountain 


Carryall is incorporated in every model that Fruehauf builds. 
World’s largest mirror, safely home, 
is being removed from the Trailer. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 


FAR MORE .THAN 
you can CARRY! 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Truman will be the Democratic nominee if he wants to 
be. He now says privately as well as publicly that he does. 
Eisenhower will not permit a contest between himself and 
Truman at the Democratic convention and has so informed 
the President. 

This gives Truman power, in effect, to dictate to the conven- 
tion. He can take the nomination himself or throw it to some- 
one else. 


Some Democrats who don’t want Truman realize this now 
and are drifting back into his camp. Not the Southern revolters, 
however. They are standing firm and apparently will oppose 
him to the end. 


> Continuing hopeful talk of Eisenhower for the Demo- 
cratic nomination among local party workers, laborites, and 
former New Dealers will have an effect on Republican as well 
as Democratic politics. 

While there is still a possibility that Truman will withdraw 
in Eisenhower's favor the GOP can’t be sure that its nominee 
will be matched with a relatively weak opponent. 

This circumstance helps Vandenberg because of his con- 
spicuous support of a foreign policy Eisenhower is known to 
favor. Taft is the Republican candidate it most hurts. 


> Complete collapse of the isolationist bloc in Congress 
assures a high degree of unity from now on in matters of foreign 
policy and defense. 

Leaders attribute this development partly to delayed re- 
action against Russia’s aggressive moves in Europe and partly 
to Stassen’s successes in Wisconsin and Nebraska, formerly 
isolationist strongholds. 

A strong rearmament program will be the first result of 
this situation. It won't be precisely what the Administration 
wants but it will be more than the Administration asked for. 


> Strict economy in domestic affairs is to be the rule for 
the rest of this session if House Republican leaders can make 
this policy stick in an election year. Orders to sit on spending 
measures outside the field of armament and foreign aid are 
being issued to House committees. 

Among the measures threatened by this policy are Taft’s 
public housing. health. and education bills. 

This latest economy drive is being conducted quietly, behind 
the scenes, and not for political effect. GOP leaders are con- 
vinced that economy isn’t an effective campaign issue. 


> The strategy to be followed by Republicans in their 
civil-rights campaign, agreed upon by leaders at a recent caucus, 
will keep the Democratic political pot boiling right up to 
convention time. 


It is this: A more moderate anti-lynching bill than the one 
favored by the House will be reported to the Senate. When 
Southern Democrats start a filibuster against it, Republicans 
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will circulate a cloture petition to limit debate. If the cloture 
move succeeds, the bill will be passed. If not. the Southern 
filibuster will be permitted to succeed again, as it always has 
in the past. 

Dramatization of the rights issue just before the Presi- 
dential campaign will be accomplished whatever the outcome. 
Republicans are convinced that it will assure formation of what 
will amount to a fourth party in the South. 


> Adjournment of this Congress before the conventions and 
no summer session: This is the current tentative plan of both 
House and Senate leaders. There is some doubt whether neces- 
sary business can be transacted in time, however. 

Leaders are of the opinion that no good purpose, political 
or legislative, can be served by prolonging the session beyond 
mid-June. They want to turn members free for full-time cam- 
paigning in their districts, Stassen-fashion. 


> Restoration of old income-tax rates next year isn’t con- 
sidered likely by Congressional revenue experts. They think 
present reduced rates will stand unless war intervenes. 

Tax increases probably will be voted by the next Congress, 
but an excess-profits tax will be restored and excises raised be- 
fore income rates are changed again. 

Forced savings by some other name also will be re-explored 
next year. Some Republicans are still convinced that it was a 
mistake not to try this inflation-control expedient during the war. 


> ERP is kicking off with heavy exports of foodstuffs. For 
the next three months Paul Hoffman’s new organization won't 
be able to accomplish much of anything else except its own 
planning. 

Commodity Credit Corp. machinery is being used to procure 
foodstuffs and get them moving. 

Just how recovery items like machinery are to be procured, 
priorities for short supplies arranged. and competitive price bid- 
ding prevented is still uncertain. Hoffman hopes to get it all 
done with existing powers, such as the Commerce Department’s 
control over exports. 


> Legislation turning the tidelands and their oil deposits 
back to the states, in spite of a Supreme Court decision estab- 
lishing Federal control, will pass both branches of Congress by 
substantial majorities. 

Whether it can be passed over Truman’s threatened veto 
is still a question. Present indications are that it can. 


> Palestine remains the sorest spot in U.S. foreign policy. 
. i fo} e 

No promising formula for settlement is in sight. State Depart- 

ment officials admit this. 

British withdrawal on May 15 will aggravate the problem, 

but the State Department seems to have abandoned hope 

] 

for a postponement. 

Truman’s advisers concede that the Palestine failure will be 

politically costly. But they see no way out of it short of a 

voluntary truce between Arabs and Jews. 


' Newsweek, April 26, 1948 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rural South’s $6 BILLION 


AMERICA’S FARM FAMILIES last 
year, with less than 20% of the 
population, saved almost as much 
money as the other 809% of the 
population. 

Rural families in the 14 South- 
ern states now have more than 
56 BILLION in demand and time 
deposits in country banks and 
larm-owned savings bonds. This 
represents a gain of $5 BILLION 
ver 1940. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rural South are 
breaking records in putting 
money in the bank because their 
cash farm income is far higher 
today than ever before in history 


—now nearly $8 BILLION per 
year as compared to about $214 
BILLION in 1940. 

The Rural South’s unprece- 
dented prosperity has created a 
vast new market for the products 
you advertise and sell. Your one 
best route to sales in this market 
is your advertising in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rural South read 
and prefer The Progressive 
Farmer above all other maga- 
zines. The bank book and The 
Progressive Farmer are the two 
busiest books on the best farms 
in the new South. 
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| Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System 
j 218 S. Wabash Avenue 

| Chicago 4, Illinois : 
| Gentlemen: Send without obligation complete informa- | 
j tion and directory of all Hertz Driv-Ur-Self stations in | 
the U. S. and Canada. 
1 ee noon | 


POE K acs a-diac 0k WO Ok dee COWEN Re Ride, WEtae see 1 


Rn cs cee ee ce cee cee cee coe cee mee cee cee cee eee cee ee ee ee we ee ee oe ‘ 





Yes, easier than ever now to enjoy the con- 
venience, the luxury, the fun of modern travel! 
In over 300 cities in the U. S. and Canada, 
for time-saving business trips, or thrilling hol- 
idays, you can rent a big new Chevrolet or 
other fine car from Hertz (virtually all cars 
now current models, and fleets increased by 
50%) and drive it yourself. You can travel by 
plane or train luxuriously, and when you get 
there rent a new car from Hertz to go where 
you want in style, conveniently. You can re- 
serve a new car from Hertz before you leave 
home, through the Plane-Auto and Rail-Auto 
Travel Plans, at your local Hertz station, or 
air line or railroad ticket counters. 
Remember, Hertz is the only coast-to-coast 
rent-a-car system, reliable and experienced, 
through 24 years of service. For complete in- 
formation call your local Hertz station listed 
under “Automobile Rentals” in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. For free 
directory of all Hertz stations, and full infor- 
mation, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 
548, 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are 
being granted to qualified local interests to operate as 
part of the Hertz System. For complete information 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 548, 218 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


30° 
Now serving you in’ 460 CITIES 
throughout the US. and Canada 
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Law of the Land vs. Law of Lewis 


Speaker Joe Martin’s surprise settlement 
of ‘he coal miners’ pension fund deadlock 
had set the experts to digging for political 
consequences. But to a coal-hungry na- 
tion, this could be of small comfort until 
John L. Lewis settled his feud with the 
government and all the miners were back 
in the pits. Four days after the United 
Mine Workers boss announced an agree- 
ment with the coal operators, nearly one 
third of his union was stil] sitting it out. 
Before being “willing and able” 
to work, the miners wanted to 
see how the courts would pe- 
nalize Lewis for ignoring an 
April’ 8 order to terminate 
“forthwith” the UMW. work 
stoppage. 

Last week, flanked by eight 
lawyers and members of his 
staff, a close-mouthed, som- 
berly dressed John L. Lewis 
walked heavily into the Wash- 
ington U.S. District court- 
room of Associate Justice T. 
Alan Goldsborough who only a 
year ago had fined him and 
the UMW a stiff. $3,510,090 
(later reduced to $710,000 by 
the Supreme Court). Again the 
eovernment’s charge against 
Lewis was civil and criminal 
contempt. Again the punish- 
ment, if he were found guilty. 
could be jail or fine or both. 

Artifice of Word: For 
the four hours and 40 minutes 
of the trial—spread over two 
days—Lewis scowled, listened 
raptly to testimony, or ate 
peppermints, while his chief 
counsel, Welly K. Hopkins. 
popped to his feet every few 
minutes with booming objec- 








tions, few of which were sus- 
tained. The government’s case 
Was simple: It contended that 
through “a trick or artifice of word” Lewis 
had ordered his miners out on March 12 
and that “it would be an affront to com- 
non sense to assert that this was not a 
strike.” and that therefore he was in con- 
tempt. Lewis’s case: The proceedings were 
“irrelevant.” 

With the testimony of government wit- 
esses and a sheaf of documents on the 


record, Assistant Attorney General H. 
Graham Morison rested for the govern- 


ment. Then, in a typical Lewis legal move, 
Hopkins refused to call any defense wit- 
nesses and even waived the right to sum 
up. When Justice 


Goldsborough urged 


that a detailed argument be submitted, 
Hopkins repiied thai the UMW?s case had 
been fully set forth in a brief submitted 
at the start of the trial. 

Guilty: This Monday, April 19, at 9:58, 
Justice Goldsborough convened his court. 
fumbled with some notes, and began an 
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Goldsborough: “This issue must be met...” 


extemporaneous decision. After a review of 
the events, he got to the gist of the case: 
Lewis's contention that no strike had been 
called by the union. “As long as a union is 
functioning as a union, it must be held 
responsible for the mass action of its 
members. Men don’t act collectively with- 
out leadership. The suggestion that 350.000 
men would get the idea simultaneously 
and walk out collectively is. of course. 
simply ridiculous,” said Goldsborough. 


Noting that Lewis had mentioned the 


possibility of “independent action,” the 


justice asked: “Well, what independent 
action could be taken by them except to 
strike? ... There is no difficulty about de- 
ciding that the evidence shows beyond all 
reasonable doubt—practically beyond all 
doubt—that the defendants are guilty of 
criminal contempt.” Ominously, he added 
that he did not emphasize the civil con- 
tempt because “a fine wouldn't solve any 
of the problems 


.. The court is firmly 
convinced that 


this has gotten beyond 
the bounds of expediency—this issue must 
be met.” 

As he announced that he would impose 
seatence on Lewis and the UMW the fol- 
lowing day, the big question was what 
further “independent action” the miners 
themselves might take. 


DEFENSE: 


1 ‘ . 
For a Big Air Force 

For those Americans in and out of Con- 
gress who were seeking an open-sesame to 
national security, the phrase “70-group Air 
Force” last week took on a magic quality. 
lt didn’t matter that few knew precisely 
what the enchanted words meant. Of 25 
congressmen buttonholed at random, not 
even one knew the approximate size of one 
air group. 

Whatever the phrase meant,* Gen. 
H. H. Arnold proposed it two years ago 
before retirmg as Air Force chief. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower endorsed it a year 
and a half ago, saying: “We cannot see 
any chance in the foreseeable future where 
our Air Force should go below 70 groups.” 
President Truman’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, headed by Thomas Kk. Finletter. 
argued for this goal last January. 

So strongly did the 70-group concept 
catch Congressional imaginations that last 
Thursday, April 15, a runaway House of 
Representatives repudiated the advice of 
both President Truman and Defense See- 
retary James Forrestal and voted to adopt 
it—despite Forrestal’s estimate that this 
program, plus necessary increases for the 
Army and Navy to supply the enlarged 
Air Force and to occupy and defend its 
bases. would eventually cost $15,000,000,- 
000 to $18.000,000,000 a year. 

Disumificeation: What prompted the 
House action was, in part, its general feel- 
ing, as Rep. Francis Case of South Dakota 
put it, that “This says to Stalin: Stop. 
look. and listen.” But it also stemmed 
from the Congressional desire, shared by 


\ fighter group has about 75 planes: 


a heavy 
bomber group. 30 phines. 
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Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. and Sen. 
Robert A. Taft as well as the rank and 
file, to sidetrack Universal Military Train- 
ing (though not the stopgap draft) in 
favor of a larger Air Force. Besides 
furnishing a bigger stick for the cold war, 
airpower was the easiest kind of military 
program to sell to an air-minded Americ: 
in the election year of 1948. 

When the President and his Defense 
Secretary insisted on a “balanced defense 
program,” including building up the Air 
Force to its authorized 55-group strength, 
they only made the Republican-controlled 
House the more anxious to vote its own 
more glamorous plan. And when Forrestal 
told the House Armed Services Committee 
that Russia knows how to make the atom 
bomb but does not have the industrial 
capacity to make it yet, he hardly helped 
his own cause. 

Ironically, it was the President’s own 
Air Force Secretary, W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, who caused the committee to plump 
suddenly for 70 groups. Given the right 
under the armed forces unification act to 
appeal to the President over the Defense 
Secretary's head, Symington in effect ap- 
pealed te Congress instead. Though tech- 
nically only answering Congressional ques- 
tions, he left no doubt as to his stand. 
This made it “unification” in name only. 
Symington said: 
> The Soviet Union is building “the great- 
est air force in the world.” 
> The Red Air Force is already “‘a lot big- 
ger than ours and getting bigger every 
day. It would be much larger than ours 
even if we had a 70-group force.” 
> The Russians are producing “twelve 
times as many planes as we are.” 

Once Symington had called for 70 
groups, there was no stopping Congress 
from overriding what Rep. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Texas Democrat, called “the 
edicts of landlocked minds.” 

Those in Favor: Already the House 
had before it an Administration bill to 
build up the Air Force’s 55 groups to full 
strength and augment naval aviation com- 
parably. As approved by John Taber’s Ap- 
propriations Committee, it called for mak- 
ing $2,376,100,000 available immediately, 
instead of waiting for the new fiscal year 
to begin July 1. Of this sum, $1,473,100,- 
000 was earmarked to procure 1,700 new 
aircraft for the Air Force and $903,000,000 
to buy 1.500 Navy planes. 

So universal was Congressional senti- 
ment for the magic number 70 that none 
other than Taber himself, perennially the 
No. 1 Congressional economizer, moved to 
add $822,000,000 more to start the pro- 
gram. His amendment was adopted unan- 
imously, 115-0. Final passage of the bill, 
totaling $3,198,100,000 was hardly less 
overwhelming. In a 343-3 vote, the only 
dissenters were three New Yorkers—Vito 
Marcantonio and Leo Isacson, the two 


American Laborites, and A. Clayton 
Powell Jr., Democrat. 
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If finally approved by Congress, the pro- 
gram would not simply add fifteen new 
groups to the 55 authorized at present. It 
would practically scrap the present Air 
Force, of second-world-war vintage, and 
build up a new one capable of fighting a 
third world war. 

In quantity alone, the difference would 
be hardly noticeable. The present Air 
Force, which actually has fewer than 50 
groups in being, is equipped with 10,800 
aircraft in active status, including 580 
bombers and 2,300 fighters. Backing up 
this active force is a reserve of 12,800 
war-surplus aircraft. 

The new Air Force would be composed 
of 12,441 active aircraft organized into 70 
combat groups plus 22 special squadrons, 
27 National Guard groups, and 34 Air Re- 
serve groups, backed up with 8,100 air- 
craft in storage. 


Thus the Air Force, which now has 


23,600 planes, would, under the 70-group 
program, have only 22,541. 

In quality, however, today’s and_to- 
morrow’s Air Forces would be almost as 
different as the first-world-war Jenny was 
from the sleek Flying Fortresses. Whereas 
at present the Air Force has mostly obso- 
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70 groups: “Stop, look, and listen” 





lete and obsolescent equipment, the 7)- 
group version would be virtually new-— 
even to its planes in storage. Against t)e 
B-29s which are now the standard heavy 
bomber, the 70-group Air Force would ' 
equipped with the B-50 (an improve! 
version of the B-29), the huge six-engine 
B-36, and the jet-powered B-45. Almost 
all the present day fighters and light bon) ')- 
ers would be discarded in favor of ne\ 
jet models. 

In offensive power, the change-over 
would be equally drastic. Though the nun)- 
ber of fighter groups would be upped 
from 21 to only 22, the number of hea. y 
bomber groups would rise sharply from 13 
to 21. The 70-group Air Force would al.o 
have five groups of light bombers, three of 
all-weather (or night) fighters, ten of 
troop carriers, and nine of assorted recon- 
naissance craft. These groups, plus te 
special squadrons, would be equipped with 
988 heavy bombers, 436 light and medi- 
um bombers, 2,188 fighters, 936 trans- 
ports, and 2,321 trainers, helicopters, li:i- 
son, and amphibious craft. 

‘Unless We Arm’: Such a mammot!i 
program would take five years to complete. 
It would require the rebuilding of aircra(t 
production to one-fifth the wartime peak 
But it would still give the Air Force only 
70 groups against the wartime top of 300) 

Chairman Chan Gurney of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee warned that 
it would increase preparedness costs })\ 
$6,000,000,000 a year. However fantastic 
this figure sounded, the House as almost 
one man agreed with Rep. Clarence Cai- 
non of Missouri, who said: “Unless we arin, 
war is inevitable.” 


Atom Bomb No. 6? 


If the world had any question as to con- 
tinued American development of atomic 
weapons, it was dispelled this week. Ou 
Monday, April 19, the Atomic Energy) 
Commission issued a 94-word statemeiit 
which, without disclosing any details, sii 
ply revealed: “There has been a test of «1 
atomic weapon at the proving grounds . 
on Eniwetok in the Marshall Islands.” 


INTELLIGENCE: 


Warning Pigeonholed 


Rep. Donald L. Jackson, freshman Re- 
publican from Santa Monica, Calif... was 
lifting another forkful of fried chicken to 
his mouth when the clatter started. |! 
sounded as though someone in the kitcheti 
had knocked over dishes. Jackson wince! 
and turned disgustedly to his three co: 
panions, all State Department officials, in 
the basement restaurant of the Capitolio 
in Bogota, Colombia. “Apparently.” de 
clared the ex-newspaperman and major |!) 
the Marines, “the waiters down here a:c 
just as clumsy as those in the States.” 

He dug his fork into the fried chicken 
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again, but now the clatter was deafen- 
ing. Annoyed, he called for his bill. It 
was 12 pesos. Jackson started to pay it, 
then noticed that his waiter’s face was 
cammy-white with fear. “What goes on 
around here?” he asked. The waiter  re- 
plied: “Gaitan has been assassinated. 
There is revolution.” 

Jackson was present as official Con- 
eressional observer at the International 
Conference of the American States. Yet it 
wasn’t until he talked with the waiter that 
lhe realized any trouble was afoot in Co- 
lombia. Offhand, it looked to him as 
though American intelligence had let the 
United States delegates and observers 
down, 

Who's Surprised? Last week it 
looked the same way to not a few members 
of Congress, to Goy. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, and to Rep. Clarence Brown 
of Ohio, campaign manager for Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft. They charged that the Central 
fitelligence Agency had bungled its job by 
failing to warn the Americans of what 
might happen in Colombia. 

As chairman of the House Expenditures 
subcommittee hastily set up to investigate 
the Colombian revolution, Brown called 
on Rear Admiral R. H. Hillenkoetter, CLA 
director, to answer the charges. The tall, 
slim, and soft-spoken admiral was only 
too eager to respond. Appearing before the 
subcommittee on April 16, he brought with 
him documentary evidence that the CIA 
had-not been derelict. His disclosure: As 
far back as Jan. 2 the CIA had warned 
the State Department of Colombian Com- 
munists’ plans to disrupt the inter-Ameri- 
can conference. 

Why then had Jackson and the other 
Americans attending the conference in 
Bogota not heard of the warning? The 
reason was twofold: 
> One of the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
iiost significant reports never got to Wash- 
ington because a State Department agent 
in Bogota, O. J. Libert, had suppressed it, 
with the approval of Ambassador Willard 
L. Beaulac. He did not want “to alarm 
the delegates unduly.” 
> Determined not to let Communist 
threats keep the conference from being 
lield, Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
siall had brushed aside with “salty lan- 
euage” the CIA warnings which did reach 
Washington. 

Examining Hillenkoetter’s documents, 
the subcommittee was impressed by the 
( {\’s efficiency. Investigating Libert’s ac- 
tion, it was aroused by the fact that under 
the present intelligence setup the State 
Department ean make the CIA ineffective 
hy pigeonholing its reports. 

Brown announced that he was thinking 
o! introducing legislation to free the CIA 
from State Department control, “Other- 
wise,’ he declared, “we might as well 
turn the intelligence agency over to the 
State Department and let those dumb 
chicks run it.” 
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PRESIDENT: 
Light in the Gloom 


“T don’t scare easy,” said Harry S$. Tru- 
man. He was discussing attacks on the 
controversial balcony which he recently 
added to the White House’s south portico. 

“Does that have a political significance 
also?” asked a reporter at last week's 
White House press conference. 

If they wanted to give it that, the 
President answered, they could. Then he 


The President wouldn't scare, porch or no porch 


removed all doubt by predicting flatly that 
he would be around for the next four years 
to make use of the new addition. 

In Des Moines, Democratic leaders from 
eight Middle Western States* had _ vali- 
antly bucked the tide of anti-Truman de- 
fections on April 11 by voting unanimously 
to pledge their 156 convention votes to 
the President. The day before, Maine 
Democrats had taken the same step. In 
Washington, William Green of the: AFL 
had rejected Dwight D. Eisenhower as an 
unknown quantity and plumped for Mr. 
Truman. Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana had broken the Southern united front 
by declaring that it would be “folly” to 
switch to another Presidential candidate. 
Measured against the disastrous Demo- 
cratic party split and the third-party move- 
ment, these were very small signs, but for 
the President they could only be heartening. 

Third Alarm: Hoeing a determined 
row, Mr. Truman last Saturday night, 
April 17, sought to win back some of the 
self-exiled New Dealers who had sparked 
the campaigns of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





*The eight: Michigan, Iowa, Minnescta, Wis- 
— Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. 
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Speaking to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the President struck ener- 
getically at the Congress which had 
repudiated his anti-inflation program: 

“There are some men in this country . . . 
who still fail to understand or who deliber- 
ately ignore the gravity of the situation 
... 1 believe that the government has a 
clear-cut responsibility to deal with high 
prices ‘sg 

The President spoke at 9:30 but by 
most political clocks the eleventh hour 
seemed long past. In Los Angeles, speak- 





Harris & Ewing 


ing at a Jackson Day dinner, Sen. J. How- 
ard McGrath, Democratic National Chair- 
man, sought to explain the President’s 
position. “President Truman,” cried Me- 
Grath, “is trying to do what Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is calling to him from 
heaven to do for the American people.” 


CONGRESS: 
Peace Without Vetoes 


Ever since the San Francisco conference, 
a conviction had been growing in Con- 
gress: Either strengthen the United Na- 
tions or scrap it. To more and more con- 
eressmen it seemed clear that no UN at 
all was preferable to one hamstrung by 
Russian vetoes. As they saw it, the ideal 
was a UN unhampered by unlimited veto 
power in the hands of anyone. But if Rus- 
sia wouldn’t go along, their alternative was 
to abandon the UN for an alliance against 
Soviet aggression. 

Last week the idea moved from cloak- 
room conversation into a resolution spon- 
sored by sixteen senators of both parties 
and varying ideologies. Introduced by 
Homer E. Ferguson, Michigan Republi- 
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can, in behalf of the sixteen, it called for: 
> Elimination of the big-power veto in 
cases involving aggression or “prepara- 
tion for aggression.” 

> Creation of a UN police force, made 
up of volunteers from the smaller nations. 
P Acceptance of the United States plan 
for international control of atomic energy. 
> Reduction and limitation of armaments. 

The resolution was in all essentials iden- 
tical with one which a group of fourteen 
representatives, five of them members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, already 
were pushing in the House. In proposing 
it, Ferguson declared that it provided “a 
guaranteed peace if the Moscow rulers 
want it or, if they have other designs, a 
mutual defense pact of the rest of the 
world in the name of a higher law.” 

But the measure had little chance of 
being enacted, for both Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall and Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, were against it. 
They favored an alternative proposal, un- 
der which a “little council” would be estab- 
lished to circumvent Russia’s veto in the 
Security Council. 


PEOPLE: 
Wages of Treason 


For Robert H. Best it had been a long 
way—from the Café Louvre in Vienna to 
the Federal courthouse in Boston, from 
frustration and venom to a_ trial for 
treason. Adrift on the wave of the future, 
Best found his psychological muddle had 
become an ideological one in the prewar 
years. When Germany and the United 
States went to war, the United Press 
“stringer” refused to come home and re- 
mained with the Nazis to broadcast defeat 
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and subversion from Ber- 
lin. As news editor and 
commentator for Joseph 
Goebbels, Best had ped- 
dled a virulent line against 
“Jews and Judocrats,” 
calling America a “Slave- 
hold of Talmudian Christ- 
killers” and urging Amer- 
icans to accept defeat and 
surrender to Hitler. 

Brought home to face 
trial, the slouching, thin- 
lipped, shabby little man 
in a shiny black suit and 
soiled tan shirt, raised a 
petulant and high-pitched 
voice in the Boston court- 
room against “persecu- 
tion” and “conspiracy,” 
but the facts were on the 
record. The only question 
was by what twists and 
turns the well-educated 
Southerner would justify, 
to himself and to the 
court, the betrayal of his 
country in time of danger. At his arraign- 
ment in 1947 Best had told the court: “I 
need no defense. I have counsel in the 
Holy Trinity—the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” But in the intervening 
year, Best’s faith in righteousness has been 
bolstered by daily visits to the Federal 
building’s law library, where he studied 
legal techniques in order to direct his own 
defense. 

Traitor at Work: On March 29, the 
trial began. The first real drama came 
several days later when the screechy 
sounds of one of Best’s transcribed Berlin 
broadcasts, calling on “real” Americans 
and “Christocrats” to elect him to Con- 
gress, blared from loudspeakers in_ the 
courtroom. As Best chewed his nails nerv- 
ously the crowd tittered. 

Because the Constitution provides that 
“the direct testimony of two eyewitnesses 
to an overt act” is needed to convict an 
American citizen of treason, the case 
moved slowly. Werner Plack, formerly of 
the German Foreign Office, and Horst 
Cleinow, of Radio Berlin, testified that 
Best was “anxious” to work for the Nazis. 
Louis Lochner and William L. Shirer, who 
had known the propagandist in Europe, 
told of Best’s views. 

His great admiration for Adolf Hitler— 
“Civilization’s Crusader’—was shown by 
quotation from his letters to German of- 
ficials. In a second recording Best’s voice 
insisted that “one of the latest slogans 
among .. . Judocrats of New York and 
Washington is ‘Buy a bond and bomb a 
church.’ Do you wish to identify yourselves 
with such misanthropes?” 

As government witnesses drew the case 
tighter and tighter, they took Best into 
Berlin radio studios, watched him writing 
scripts, carried the scripts through record- 
ing and broadcast. showed that he had 
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Ferguson: Scrap UN or make it work 


received $600 a month for his work, and 
made it clear that he had been aware from 
the start that his actions were treasonous. 
When Assistant Attorney General Tom 
De Wolfe charged that the defendant took 
part with the late William Joyce (Lord 
Haw Haw), British traitor, and Douglas 
Chandler, convicted of treason in Boston 
last June, “in Nazi-sponsored round-table 
conferences,” Best muttered to nobody in 
particular: “He’s crazy. It was a square 
table.” 

Traitor at Bay: Last week a cocky 
Robert Best took the stand as the sole 
defense witness. His contentions: that he 
did not intend to betray the United States: 
that all his actions were merely to warn 
his fellow countrymen against the “Bol- 
shevist Beast” and the “warmongering” of 
F.D.R.; that his anti-Communist views 
were based on what he called two papal 
“enciclials”’ Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. But under the thunderous 
cross-examination of De Wolfe, Best ad- 
mitted each overt act charged to him, even 
acknowledging treasonable intent. Turning 
pale, he cried: “If I had it to do over 
again, I would do it again.” 

Friday, April 16, was Best’s 52nd _birth- 
day. Standing before the court, his hands 
clasped behind him and his eyes _half- 
closed as the clerk went through the ritual 
of polling each juror, he received his birth- 
day gift. “Guilty,” said the jury. With 
sentencing deferred indefinitely until 
Judge Francis Ford had time to “reflect,” 
Best was immediately led from the court- 
room. Later, in the United States Mar- 
shal’s office, the man who faced anything 
from death to five years and a $10,000 fine 
announced that he had already begun 
work on his appeal. As his sister Louise. 
who had sat taking notes throughout the 
trial, gave him a reassuring pat on the 
cheek, Best said mockingly: “You don’t 
need to worry about me, madame. Your 
brother is now a convict.” 
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POLITICS: 


Answers From Nebraska 


If any doubting Thomas thought Harold 
E. Stassen’s 19-8-0 sweep of Wisconsin’s 
Presidential delegates over Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
was just a fluke,.he got his answer from 
the Nebraska Republican primary last 
week. In a seven-man free-for-all among 
the top GOP possibilities for President 
last Tuesday, April 13, the Minnesota ex- 
vovernor followed up his Wisconsin left 
jab with a right haymaker that sent his 
six rivals sprawling. ; 

With more ballots cast than in any 
Presidential primary in Nebraska history, 
Stassen polled 80,522, an amazing 43 per 
cent of the total. Dewey ran a respectable 
second, with 63,885 or 35 per cent. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft finished a poor third, with 
°1,228 or only 11 per cent. The also-rans: 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 9,259 or 5 
rer cent; MacArthur, 6,782 or 4 per cent; 
Gov. Earl Warren, 1,771 or 1 per cent: 
Snenker Joseph W. Martin Jr., 835 or one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

So far did Stassen outstrip his rivals 
that he carried 88 of Nebraska’s 93 coun- 
ties (Dewey won the other five). The 
Minnesota ex-governor not only polled half 
the vote in rural areas but nosed out 
Dewev in Lincoln, Nebraska’s capital and 
second biggest industrial center. Although 
failing to carry Omaha, the Nebraska 
metropolis, as he had failed to carry Mil- 
waukee in Wisconsin, he ran second only 
to Dewey there, 11,000 to 8,000. 

The Nebraska primary was a “popular- 
ity contest,” not legally binding the state’s 
fifteen delegates to support the winner. 
But nine of them, at least, agreed to back 
Stassen on the first ballot at Philadelphia. 
Far more important than this smattering 
of delegates, the Nebraska primary, the 
only one in the nation in which all out- 
standing GOP hopefuls were entered, 
showed that: 
> Stassen was immensely popular with the 
GOP rank and file, especially in the rural 
Midwest. . 
> Dewey’s vote-getting powers were not 
what they used to be, although his Presi- 
dential hopes were indirectly aided by 
Ta't’s poor showing. 
> Taft, who had vowed to prove in Ne- 
braska how wrong opinion polls were in 
trderestimating his popularity, proved 
enly how wrong his own estimate had 
heen. 
> Among the second rank of GOP poten- 
tialities—the so-called “dark horses”— 
only Vandenberg, who had protested the 
placing of his name on the Nebraska ballot 
and had publicly asked his friends to vote 
against him, aroused much interest. 

_Stumping the Stumpers: What won 
Nebvaska for Stassen was the same back- 
hres’ ing pace of street-corner campaigning 
thet > trried Wisconsin for him—esnecially, 
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again, his innovation of a question-and- 
answer period after each prepared address. 
But his Nebraska victory was even more 
outstanding: In Wisconsin he was backed 
by Thomas E. Coleman’s state GOP ma- 
chine; in Nebraska he was opposed by the 
only powerful political faction—Sen. Hugh 
Butler’s personal following, which did its 
best for Taft and got nowhere. 
Undoubtedly the last-minute swing by 
Dewey through the state paid dividends. 
His biggest mistake was that he didn’t 
start soon enough. But he rewon much 
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Stassen and McCarthy: A haymaker 


lost ground by putting on a show of 
warmth and humanity which offset his 
supposed indifference and aloofness. In 
Wisconsin Dewey stuck to formal ad- 
dresses; in Nebraska he visited stock and 
grain farms, stopped at a brood-sow auc- 
tion, tickled babies under the chin, at- 
tended barbecues, spoke at breakfast ral- 
lies, lunched on hot dogs, shook hands 
with thousands, and got his hair as tousled 
as if it had been caught in a thresher. 

The Taft family’s cross-country tour, 
with Bob taking the low road and Martha 
taking the high road, was hardly a trium- 
phal procession. The senator drew rela- 
tively small crowds, received only polite 
applause, and left his audiences cold. His 
wife’s gags and quips frequently brought 
this reaction: “We don’t want another 
Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

But not even the Dewey and Taft stump 
trips together matched Stassen’s. After 
laying the groundwork by visiting Lincoln 
in November and Omaha in January, 
Stassen spent three days in mid-March 
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touring Nebraska’s prairies in a not-so- 
wayward bus—visiting Alliance, Scotts- 
bluff, North Platte, McCook, Hastings, 
Kearney, Grand Island, and Beatrice. 
When Dewey and Taft finally invaded 
Nebraska for three days each in the pre- 
primary week, Stassen outdid them with 
four days more of stumping. And whereas 
Dewey and Taft broadcast their final ap- 
peals on the primary’s eve from Albany 
and Washington respectively, Stassen ‘flew 
back to Omaha from Washington, where 
he had week-ended, for one final rally. 

As if Stassen hadn’t already made him- 
self as well known as hybrid corn to 
Nebraska’s_ voters, his “Paul Revere 
riders” swarmed all over the state, coming 
from Missouri, Iowa, the Dakotas, Wis- 
consin, and of course Minnesota to ring 
doorbells, buttonhole townspeople on the 
streets, and blanket the state with Stas- 
sen literature. From Minnesota alone 
there arrived Gov. Luther Youngdahl, Sen. 
Ed Thye, GOP state chairman Bernard 
Levander, ex-chairman George C. Jones, 
national committeeman Roy Dunn, com- 
mitteewoman Mrs. Chris Carlson, Pierce 
Butler Jr., son of the late Supreme Court 
justice, and ex-Rep. Elmer Ryan, Stassen’s 
Democratic former law partner. From 
Wisconsin came Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 
There were also beauty-parlor operators 
and storekeepers from Minneapolis and St.-' 
Paul to talk to their opposite numbers in 
Omaha and Lincoln. When something 
slipped and no.livestock man arrived from 
Minnesota, St. Paul was telephoned and 
ordered to fly one down to go to work on 
livestock men in South Omaha, 

Beautiful Ohio: If Senator Butler de- 
rided the “dramatic and extravagant cir- 
cus tactics of the Minnesota New Deal 
carpetbaggers,” Nebraska voters didn’t. 
To Stassen, who cut a fancy birthday cake 
with 41 candles in Omaha on the morning 
of primary day, Nebraska’s vote was the 
best possible birthday present. But with- 
out resting, Stassen dashed off to Ohio 
next day to stump against Taft on the 
senator’s home grounds, where in the 
May 4 primary he is contesting 23 of 
the 53 delegates, mostly in industrial cities 
like Cleveland, Toledo, Canton, Akron, 
and Youngstown. What Stassen had to 
overcome in Ohio, if his primary-winning 
record was not to be broken, was not only 
Taft’s favorite-son status but his own 
losses in similar industrial cities like Mil- 
waukee and Omaha. 

Taft’s worry over Stassen’s upsurge was 
shown when he canceled a trip to Vermont 
last week end to fly to Cleveland to begin 
stumping the districts in which his dele- 
gates were opposed. Even on his own home 
ground, he admitted, he was facing “a 
serious fight.” 


Significance-- 


Stassen, with the Wisconsin and Nebras- 
ka victories under his belt, now claims 300 
first-ballot votes in the convention. If that 
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proves correct, and assuming that Dewey 
and Taft held the delegate strength that 
seems probable for them, a new possibility 
arises. Where the politicians some weeks 
ago were foreseeing a Dewey-Taft dead- 
lock, they must now reckon the chances 
of a Stassen-Taft-Dewey stalemate. 

If such a three-way deadlock develops, 
it may be broken in one of two ways: (1) 
a deal whereby one of the three stalemated 
candidates would throw his strength to an- 
other of the trio; or (2) a shift by the con- 
vention to one of the dark-horse candi- 
dates—Vandenberg, Martin, or Warren. 

Although the swift rise in Stassen’s stock 
and the parallel decline in the prestige en- 
joyed by Taft and Dewey cannot be ig- 
nored, Stassen is still a long way from 
getting the nomination. The Minnesotan 
must overcome the natural reluctance of 
party leaders to turn to a comparative 
newcomer with whom they have few ties 
in a year in which most GOP chieftains 
think they can “win with anyone.” 

The rise of Stassen, while leading the 
general public to the opinion that he is 
the. most likely nominee since he looks 
like the best vote getter, had had the op- 
posite effect on many Republican leaders. 
They believe that unless the Stassen move- 
ment takes on snowball proportions, or 
Taft or Dewey makes a remarkable come- 
back, the nomination of a Vandenberg or 
a Martin is more probable today than 
heretofore.* 


LEFT WING: 


The Movie That Hurts 


When the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was _ investigating 
Communist machinations in Hollywood, 
the Communist party through its many 
fronts suddenly became the self-proclaimed 
champion of freedom of the screen. Com- 
munists and fellow travelers held rallies in 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
other cities to protest that the investiga- 
tion endangered civil liberties. 

Although the committee itself reiterated 
that it had no thought of censorship, the 
left-wingers loudly insisted that it was 
attempting “to control films, education, 
books, and science in order to facilitate 
the dissemination of anti-democratic, anti- 
Semitic, anti-Negro, and war-inciting doc- 
trines.” In the name of freedom of the 
screen, they collected tens of thousands of 
dollars at the rallies to defend the ten 
screen writers, producers, and directors 
cited for contempt of the House committee. 

Freedom to Muzzle: Last week the 
Communists and fellow travelers were 
demonstrating what they meant by free- 
dom of the screen. It was freedom of the 
screen for pro-Russian pictures only. 

During the war the movie industry had 
made several pro-Russian pictures. In 








*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Per- 


spective, page 100. 
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what it believed was the best interest of 
the war effort, it had in some instances 
even tortured history and falsely por- 
trayed conditions in the Soviet Union to 
create sympathy in the United States for 
its totalitarian ally. After the Canadian 
spy trials, however, Darryl F. Zanuck of 
Twentieth Century-Fox decided that the 
industry had ignored the facts about Rus- 
sia long enough. He set out to film the 
proved record of Russia’s attempts to ob- 
tain atom-bomb and other military secrets. 

For the script, Zanuck bought “I Was 
Inside Stalin’s Spy Ring,” the memoirs 
of Igor Gouzenko, the 29-year-old clerk 
in the Russian Embassy in Ottawa, who at 
the risk of his life had revealed how the 
Russian espionage ring worked. He also 
bought Richard Hirsch’s account of the 
Canadian trials, “The Soviet Spies.” Sol 
Siegel was named producer of the film, 


cember, the Communists and fellow trav- 
elers redoubled their efforts. Making on- 
the-spot scenes in Ottawa, the location 
crews found their work constantly dis- 
rupted. Automobiles kept stalling in front 
of cameras. Hecklers gathered in the 
streets, booing and shouting to ruin the 
sound track. 

Meanwhile the Communists - started 
whipping up their front groups against the 
picture. Spearheading the drive was the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, headed by the Rev. Willian 
Howard Melish of New York City, which 
recently was listed by Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark as subversive. Also taking 
part was the New York Arts, Sciences. 
and Professions Council of the Progressive 
Citizens of America. 

Dr. Melish, who is associate rector ot 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 





“The Iron Curtain”: Gouzenko (Dana Andrews) was inside Stalin’s spy ring 


and William Wellman, director. Dana An- 
drews, Gene Tierney, June Havoc, and 
Edna Best were hired for the cast. The 
film was entitled “The Iron Curtain,” and 
production was scheduled to start last 
summer. 

When the Hollywood Communists and 
fellow travelers heard about Zanuck’s 
plans, they went into hurried conferences. 
Determined to keep “The Iron Curtain” 
from appearing, they made plans to put 
pressure on Zanuck and Spyros Skouras, 
president of Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Somehow, they got hold of Zanuck’s pri- 
vate telephone number. They bombarded 
him with calls, day and night, arguing 
with him and threatening boycotts and 
labor troubles. 

Freedom to Delay: Partly because of 
the Communist campaign, production of the 
film was held up for several months. When 
shooting of the film finally began in De- 


Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, bombarded 
newspapers, Twentieth Century-Fox, and 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association, with statements. He 
rounded up what The Daily Worker de- 
scribed as 100 “prominent Americans” to 


decry “The Iron Curtain” as “war prop- ; 


aganda, whose purpose it is to incite anti- 
Soviet sentiment by falsely presenting the 
Russian people as enemies of the Ameri- 
can people, bent on destroying us by atomic 
warfare.” None of the signers of the state- 
ment had seen the picture. Nor did the 
statement attempt to disprove the facts on 
which it was based. 

Freedom to Agitate: When Dr. Mel- 


ish called on Johnston to ban release of | / 
the picture, tentatively scheduled for mid- © 
May, he was curtly rebuffed. Johnston | 


accused Dr. Melish and the American- 


Soviet Friendship Council of attempting 


“to create in this country an atmosphere 
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of appeasement and acceptance of Russia’s 
policy of aggression and expansion . . . to 
delude the American people into believing 
that their country is wrong and that Rus- 
sia is right.” He concluded: “Just as I re- 
ject your protest, I must question the 
motives of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship.” 

The Communists and fellow travelers re- 
mained undismayed, and their campaign 
to suppress “The Iron Curtain” continued. 
Last week American Communists got four 
new allies in their campaign: four Rus- 
sian composers—Shostokovich, Prokofieff, 
Khachaturian, and Miaskovsky—whose 
music recently was attacked by the Soviet 
Government as “decadent.” The com- 
posers, Who have been trying to win their 
way back into grace, wrote Izvestia that 
Twentieth Century-Fox had pirated their 
works for “The Iron Curtain.” The com- 
pany denied the charge, declaring that it 
had paid $10,000 for the music. 

For the Communists and fellow travel- 
ers, however, the real battle was to come 
once the picture was released. They planned 
to picket theaters showing it and to or- 
ganize boycotts against it. Just as they had 
used the ery of freedom of the screen when 
they were under attack, so would they now 
use freedom of speech to agitate for cen- 
sorship. 


1 Down, 9 to Go 


Before a glamour-bedazzled audience 
last Oct. 20, J. Parnell Thomas’s House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
began a full-scale investigation of Com- 
munism in the motion-picture industry. 
In the days that followed, the committee 
heard damaging testimony from leading 
producers, directors, and actors that cul- 
minated a week later in the refusal of ten 
Hollywood writers and executives to 
answer the question: “Are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the 
Communist party of the United States?” 
On Dec. 5, a Federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington indicted the ten alleged Com- 
munists for contempt of Congress. _ 

Last week, John Howard Lawson, 53- 
year-old author of “The Jolson Story” 
and other films, became the first of the 
ten to stand trial. Federal Judge Edward 
M. Curran’s final charge emphasized that 
it was not up to the jury to decide whether 
Lawson “is or ever was a Communist,” 
but whether Lawson had refused to answer 
the committee’s repeated question. 

This Monday, after two hours and fif- 
teen minutes of deliberation, the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. Lawson’s bond 
of $1,000 was continued when defense 
counsel said they would appeal. The 
trials of the other nine defendants* are 


scheduled to follow in the next few 
months. 





“Edward Dmytryk, Ring Lardner Jr., Adrian 
Scott, Lester Cole, Herbert Biberman, Alvah Bessie, 
Dalton Trumbo, Samuel Ornitz, and Albert Maltz. 
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Military Guarantees 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE question of military guarantees 

for Western Europe is under study 
in Washington. We will hear much more 
about it during the next few months. 
Throughout the discussion an impor- 
tant distinction should be kept in mind: 
between (1) a pledge to go to war if a 
Western European nation is attacked 
by armed force and (2) a 
pledge to defend all or any of 
the European Continent. 

The first is a promise to do 
our utmost to destroy or de- 
feat an overt aggressor or to 
bring him to terms. The sec- 
ond is a promise to try to 
stop the aggressor in his 
tracks, to prevent him from 
seizing temporarily certain 
territory. It means an effort 
to check the Red Army on the ground— 
to defend a line at the Elhe or the Rhine. 

The first pledge, to go to war against 
an overt military aggressor, is implicit 
in our membership in the United Na- 
tions. With respect to the central pen- 
insula of Western Europe, it is certified 
by the United States and British zones 
of occupation in Germany and Austria, 
stretching from the Alps to the Baltic. 
The Red Army cannot attack France or 
the Low Countries or Western Germany 
without first coming into collision with 
American and British troops. 

However, the ground forces to stop 
the Red Army do not exist in Europe 
or anywhere else. In time they might be 
organized, trained, and equipped. But 
if war were to come within the next 
year or two, the Red Army could over- 
run most, if not all, of the European 
Continent. 


UR military preparations are hitched 

to the prime objective: the capac- 

ity to destroy or defeat the aggressor. 

They are built around strategic air 

power. To strike with air power, we 

must have not only a great air force in 

being but the ground troops to take and 

hold advanced air bases and the Navy 

to transport men, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

The increase now sought for the Army 
is for that purpose, plus the denial to 
the Russians of air bases within reach of 
our own industrial centers. As between 
an enlarged ground force and an enlarged 
air force, the former is the more 
urgent. But if Congress is willing to sus- 





tain both, so much the better. Contrary 
to much that has been said, an increase 
in the Air Force from 55 to 70 groups 
does not require a corresponding in- 
crease in the Army or Navy. For a 
larger Air Force does not necessarily 
mean more advanced air bases which 
the Army must protect and which the 
Navy must supply. 

Yet our present or future 
ability to strike at the 
enemy’s vital organs is not 
precisely the sort of assurance 
which many of our friends in 
Western Europe desire. 
Naturally, they want to be 
protected against invasion 
and temporary occupation, 
during which all anti-Com- 
munist political and intellec- 
tual leaders probably would be extermi- 
nated. Our planning and preparations 
must take this into account. At the 
same time, their planning and prepara- 
tion must take into account our need 
for bases and other assistance in bring- 
ing our strategic air power to bear on 
the enemy. It will not be easy to work 
out such a combined military program. 


o help our partners in Western Eu- 
4 to build up their own military 
forces we can offer military lend-lease 
and perhaps some additional financial 
aid to enable them to keep under arms 
men who otherwise might be produc- 
tively employed. We are doing that in 
Greece and Turkey now. But we cannot 
guarantee against invasion any area 
which the Red Army can reach in large 
numbers. And we must be careful not 
to make detailed commitments concern- 
ing the use of our own military forces 
which we cannot fulfill or which would 
dissipate them in purely defensive oper- 
ations. 

The five nations—Britain, France, 
and the Benelux countries—which 
signed the Western union defense pact 
have arranged to begin staff confer- 
ences. It is to be hoped that other West- 
ern European nations will join in the 
pact and the planning. But the military 
preparations of Western Europe should 
be coordinated with those of the British 
Empire and the United States. They 
should be pointed toward the objective 
of making it obviously suicidal for the 
Kremlin to engage in direct armed ag- 
gression in any direction. 
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It’s Only the Voting That’s Over 


The stylish stout, puffy from too many 
pastries, sat contentedly on the terrace 
of Doney’s on the smart Via Veneto in 
Rome digging into gelato con panna. 
She sighed: “We’ve got Communism 
licked.” On a big estate near Naples, 
caretaker and his wife who had de- 
manded police protection decided: “We're 
safe now; they can’t win.” In Genoa, a 
maid in a banker’s house said dreamily: 
“It won't be long now. When they take 
over, there will be no more bossing me 
around saying the library is not dusted 
properly.” In Caltanissetta, a Communist 


railway engineer, tired of arguing with 
his Christian Democrat wife, shot her 


twice and then blew out his own brains. 

Thus the Italian election was all things 
to all men—before the results began to 
pour in. By ‘Tuesday night the election had 
turned into a startling victory for the 
West, for the United States, and for the 
Christian Democrats of Alcide de Gasperi. 
The Premier confessed that he had been 
too pesimistic and that the returns, indi- 
cating some 50 per cent of the vote had 
cent 





gone to his party and only 30. per 
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lost in oratory and oblivious to the hour— 
a few minutes before midnight on April 16. 
Suddenly squads of tough young carabi- 
nieri, parked across the street in maroon 
jeeps. leaped into the arcade. In five 
minutes they had cleared it. 

At that moment, silence descended on 
the broad piazzas of Italian cities and on 
the squares of peasants’ and _fishermen’s 
villages from the Alps to the beaches of 
Sicily. For 32 hours, until the polls opened 
on Sunday morning, the 29,000,000 poten- 
tial voters could ruminate in peace on the 
strident appeals dinned at them during 
weeks of passionate Latin electioneering. 

Seldom had Italy, or any country. ex- 
perienced so fateful a campaign. “The Eyes 
of the World on our Elections,” headlined 
the Rome newspaper Il Tempo. The shrill 
excitement, and the unflagging energy, 
shrewdness, and variety of partisan propa- 
ganda all showed that Italians were fully 
aware of the dramatic role they were 
playing on the world stage. 

Default: Until nearly the last moment, 
the global forces contending for Italy’s 
allegiance pulled and hauled from both 





politania, for example), with a_ post- 
election Italian Government. 

At the very least, it was expected that 
Moscow would remain silent until after the 
election, thus leaving the issue in doubt 
and implying that Trieste might be re- 
turned to a Communist Italy. But on 
April 13 Russia flatly rejected the Allied 


proposal. Dumbfounded observers from 
Rome to Washington scratched for an 
explanation. 


Deflation: The Russian move further 
discouraged the Italian Communists and 
the prospect of defeat seemed to haunt 
their speechmakers in the last stage of the 
campaign. In Rome, Palmiro Togliatti, the 
party chief, drew 100,000 Jisteners to the 
square before the Church of St. John 
Lateran for his final speech last Friday. 
He expounded the familiar peace-and- 
reform line—but he also hinted that he 
might still be able to cooperate with 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi. This seemed 
to indicate that the leftist Popular Front 
(Communists and left-wing Socialists led 
by Pietro Nenni) had abandoned all hope 
of a majority, still counting only on a 
large enough minority to justify a claim 
to at least a few Cabinet posts. Implicit 
in this Communist aim was an ominous 
“or else.” 

Fear of a Communist victory thus gave 


LE TOMBE 


VA FUO ; 
VA FUORI OSTRA NIER! f 


International Photos 


Anti-Red posters in Italy: Left, “Vote, or he’ll be your master.” Right, a Garibaldi reincarnate expels Togliatti 


to the Communist-dominated Popular 
Front, exceeded his rosiest expectations. 
The Communist reaction justified the 
cliché “ominous silence,” and the world 
continued to watch Italy, for it was only 
the voting that was over. 


Calm, With Storm Clouds 


In the great triangular arcade of the 
Piazza Colonna, throngs of Romans 
swarmed in dozens of high-pitched, last- 
minute forums, a roaring political beehive, 
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sides of the Iron Curtain. Thrice in a 
month the Western Powers: offered their 
greatest inducement to Italian patriots— 
the return of Trieste. The move bolstered 
the pro-Western Italian parties and em- 
barrassed the Communists. Westerners 
feared a decisive Soviet counteroffer: The 
Russians would agree to the return of 
Trieste if the Western Powers agreed to 
return the Italian colonies. This would 
put the West on a vulnerable spot: It 
eould not return the colonies without a 
prior agreement on military bases (Tri- 


way to fear of a violent Communist reac- 
tion to probable defeat. Widespread strikes. 
if not outright insurrection, seemed pos- 
sible. Interior Minister Mario Scelba (who 
wound up the Christian Democrats’ ca'- 
paign in Rome by threatening to invalidate 
the election if excessive Communist “fraud” 
was discovered) mobilized 330,000 troops. 
carabinieri, and local = to keep the 
peace. 

The diversity and deci of the anti- 
Communists heightened the danger that 
even a Communist minority could make 
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ISTENING in on a party line 
| 4may not be polite, but you 
can learn things. 


You might, for example, hear 
some good neighbor inviting 
guests to drop in for a whiskey- 
and-soda...mentioning that the 
whiskey would be Four Roses. 


The enthusiastic acceptances 
would tell you how most folks 
feel about Four Roses—the whis- 
key with the distinctive flavor, so 


delightfully smooth, so richly 
mellow, so truly satisfying. 
Incidentally, vou might decide 
to make your next whiskey-and- 
soda with Four Roses...and 
learn how magnificent America’s 
finest whiskey really is. 
Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 


proof. 40% straight whiskies, 


60% grain neutral spirits, 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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* We'd like to make a bet full-size automobile will be trying for 
that—by 1952—erery new more than 25 miles to the gallon economy 
car will be built with a welded, rattle- ... just as the Nash 600” delivers today 
proof unit frame-and-body . . . just as the at average highway speed. 
Nash “600” is today. We'd like to bet that—by 1952—every 


new car you'll see will have complete head- 
room and leg-room for all six passengers 
. as the Nash “600” offers today. 


We'd like to bet that—within four years 
—erery new car will have automatic heat- 
ing and ventilation, as closely as a Nash 
Conditioned Air System can be followed. We'd like to make a bet that by every 


: standard you judge an automobile—by 
We'd like to bet that—by 1952—erer) PL .- ) 


: ‘ : : quietness of operation, by performance, 
automobile will have the comfort of com- 4 


by ease of handling—you will agree that 
today’s Nash “600” is the pattern of cars 
to come. 
We'd like to bet that—by 1952—every Why not find out? 


plete coil-springing on all four wheels... 
just as the Nash "600" has today. 





Product of Nash research and engineer- 
ing, new Unitized body-frame construc- 
tion sets the pattern for tomorrow. Built a 
new way, with frame and body we/ded into 
a single steel-girdered unit. It is lighter 
and immeasurably stronger. 8500 spot 
welds eliminate noise-making joints, 


Great Cars Since 1902 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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matters extremely difficult in the new As- 
sembly, which meets on May 8. Against 
the disciplined, cohesive Popular Front 
stood dozens of other groupings from the 
right-wing Socialists of Giuseppe Saragat 
through the Christian Democrats (the 
Premier’s party and the largest), the Re- 
publicans, and the Liberals to the Italian 
Social movement, which makes little at- 
tempt to hide its Fascist leanings. Such 
splintering made the center parties nervous 
even while anticipating victory over the 
extreme left: An insubstantial majority 
might force them to admit the extreme 
right to a governing coalition. 

Molto Calma: On the eve of the elec- 
tion, Scelba moved into his Interior Min- 
istry offices in the Viminale Palace to 
take charge of the 230 electoral workers 
who were to live there for four days while 
watching over the two-day balloting. 

On Sunday morning, by special dis- 
pensation, masses were held an hour 
early to permit the clergy to vote. By 8 
am., when the polls opened, queues of 
voters were already forming in streets 
still garishly decorated with layers of 
campaign posters. They eyed the skies 
speculatively; bad weather would favor 
the Communists, who would come out 
even in a tempest while less disciplined 
voters might be tempted to stay home. 
Clouds and light showers alarmed con- 
servative leaders at some scattered points. 
But in general the weather was good— 
and the vote correspondingly heavy. 

On the whole, cabled Loren Carroll, 
NEWSWEEK'S correspondent, the election 
was “molto calma” (very calm). This 
phrase was repeated scores of times by 
villagers in the countryside outside Rome. 
All towns wore a festal Sunday aspect, 
with the men lounging and gossiping in 
the piazzas. The excitement of the last 
few days was supplanted by eagerness to 
get every eligible voter to the polls. Truck 
services, organized by all parties, worked 
efficiently, especially those of the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists. 

In Rome, police and troops patrolled 
the streets with motorcycles, jeeps. and 
even tanks. But there too the word was 
“molto calma” as millions of Italians 
throughout the nation cast their ballots 
and awaited the results. Many had an 
entertaining and immediate interest in the 
outcome—they had paid 100 lire apiece 
to enter a national election lottery. The 
citizen who correctly guessed the exact 
number of seats won by each major party 
in the 574-member Chamber of Deputies 
stood to win $100,000. 


PALESTINE: 


By the Sword 


At the opening meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly’s special session 
on Palestine on April 16, Dr. Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay twice rose 
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On their way to battle, two Arabs pose for a souvenir tintype in Jerusalem 


to ask ironically: “What are we here for?” 

Before the delegates lay the report of 
the Palestine Commission they had ap- 
pointed to carry out the partition plan 
adopted last November. Its “inescapable 
conclusion” was that “in the absence of 
forces adequate to restore and maintain 
law and order in Palestine . . . there will 
be administrative chaos, starvation, wide- 
spread strife, violence, and bloodshed” 
when the British mandate expires May 15. 

To give the UN a chance to find a 
solution before that deadline, the Security 
Council, with Russia and the Ukraine ab- 
staining, called upon Jews and Arabs to 
“cease all activities of a military or para- 
military nature, as well as acts of violence, 
terrorism, or sabotage.” But the Jews were 
angered because the UN left enforcement 
of the truce up to Britain; the Arabs, be- 
cause it allowed continued Jewish immi- 
gration. Neither would abandon the 
bloody fighting that by last week had be- 
come a regular military campaign. In Tel 
Aviv, the supreme General Zionist Coun- 
cil, gathered from all over the world, pro- 
claimed that “a government of the Jewish 
state shall come into being” the first day 
after the British mandate lapses. Cairo 
reports said the Arab League had decided 
to send the regular armies of Arab coun- 
tries into Palestine at the same time. 

Farewell: In Jerusalem, blue smoke 
rose from half a dozen little fires in the 
yards and on the balconies of government 
buildings as the British burned the records 
of their 24-year administration. Nearly 
1,400 British civilians sailed from Haifa. 
By May 15 only about a dozen Britons 
will be left for the handing-over cere- 
mony—“provided there is any one to hand 
over to,” as one official remarked. 


The London Economist weekly summed 
up the British position: “No phrasemak- 
ing about the United Nations, or man- 
dates, or trusteeships . . . will cover up 
the stark reality . .. The British will not 
carry through any scheme singlehanded. 
Nine months ago they still might have 
done so, but the murder of the two young 
sergeants [lynched by Jewish Irgun terror- 
ists and their bodies booby-trapped, 
(Newsweek, Aug. 11, 1947)] brought 
about one of those rare shifts in British 
public opinion which, once they have oc- 
curred, are irrevocable and which no 
statesman will challenge . . . And since 
neither Britain nor America will enforce a 
settlement, the Arabs and Jews will, by 
bloody war, enforce their own.” 


ERP: 


Signed and Sealed 


The cluster of sixteen flags flapped in 
the mild spring breeze as the line of of- 
ficial cars rolled along the left bank of 
the Seine and into the courtyard of the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry in Paris. Out 
stepped the top diplomats of sixteen 
nations. The first of them to enter the 
gilded Salon de VHorloge, scene of many 
a postwar conference, was Ernest Bevin. 
Bouncing with good spirits, the big man 
stopped at a Louis Quinze table set with 
pens and ink and called to his aides: 
“Where’s my ring?” They produced a 
heavy gold ring, bearing the initials EB 
and a deeply set diamond. It had been 
given to Bevin in 1915 by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The other diplomats likewise produced 
their seals. In alphabetical order each of 
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them signed and stamped with his seal 
the documents setting up a permanent 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. The sixteen independent 
nations were significantly joined by repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-American and 
French zones of Germany. 

What was set up was not only a Euro- 
pean counterpart of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Washington 
but a blueprint for an economic Western 
union. The new organization will have (1) 
a council composed of all sixteen Western 
nations plus Western Germany, (2) an 
executive committee composed of France, 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
Switzerland, and Sweden, (3) a permanent 
secretariat, and (4) headquarters in Paris. 


GERMANY: 


Bevin Backs Away 


By last week the Russian war of nerves 
against the Western Powers in Berlin 
and Vienna had produced so many psy- 
chological attacks and _ counterattacks 
that even the Soviets themselves showed 
unaccustomed jitters. The play- 


> In Vienna, the Russians began harassing 
American and British personnel by de- 
manding special passes for access to the 
airports that serve the Western sectors. 
And on Monday three of their agents 
seized a “wanted” DP inside the American 
sector, releasing her only when American 
military police for the first time in such 
instances, used force. 

Loaded Question: In their respective 
zones, both the Russians and the Western 
Powers proceeded with plans to set up 
rival German governments. The Soviet- 
sponsored Volksrat (People’s Council) 
asked for permission to hold a plebiscite in 
the Western zones as well as in the Soviet 
zone from May 23 to June 13. The loaded 
question: “Are you in favor of German 
unity?” 

The Americans immediately turned 
down the idea of a plebiscite in Western 
zones, but the results in the Soviet zone 
could be used as the basis for a Soviet- 
sponsored all-Reich regime. 

Anglo-American plans for creating a 
Western German state had reached the 
timetable stage: (1) currency reform 
(June); (2) promulgation of an “occupa- 


thus far made light of the Russian moves 
in Vienna. Apparently Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, too, was a victim of the war 
of nerves. 


Significance-- 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NEws- 
WEEK’s London bureau, sends this back- 
ground report on British vacillation in 
Germany: 


The abrupt high-level British policy to 
“go slow” on Germany has created con- 
sternation in some London circles which 
fear that this policy threatens the whole 
carefully worked out setup for German 
self-government. These informants blame 
Bevin for a curious mixture of idealism, 
indecision, and _ prejudice. 

It was about a fortnight ago that the 
news leaked out that Anglo-American 
working parties in Germany had perfected 
the schedule of progressive steps leading 
to a Western German government. In- 
siders profess to know that the French 
tacitly agreed to come in later. 

Now important personages close to Bevin 
have said privately that many of these con- 

templated steps were “too bold.” 





by-play: 

P Although delighted by initial 
British weakness in the contro- 
versy over the fatal Soviet-British 
air crash over Gatow airport 
(Newsweek, April 19), the Reds 
now began to suspect some hid- 
den Machiavellian design. First, 
the Russians tried to sabotage 
an inquiry by refusing to hear 
German or American witnesses. 
When the British began a uni- 
lateral investigation, the Soviets 
agreed to hear witnesses of any 
nationality. Then the British re- 
fused a bilateral inquest. On 
Monday their court of inquiry 
found the Soviet pilot at fault. 
> Germans in the Western sectors 
of Berlin repeated rumors that 
the Russians had moved 100 
heavy tanks and trainloads of 
Mongol troops into the capital. 
Reporters and photographers who 
scoured the city could find no 
trace of the Red reinforcements. 




















UNWELCOME GUEST 


“We must let the Russians make 
the first move to divide Ger- 
many,” they insisted. There are 
murmurs about the Americans 
not fully cooperating in Berlin 
and revival of cautionary notes 
about “not forcing the French 
hand.” 

Observers with a knowledge of 
Bevin’s mental processes figure it 
out this way: (1) The Foreign 
Secretary is clinging stubbornly 
to his long-term determination to 
“leave the door open” to Russia; 
(2) he has not followed the in- 
tricate pattern of German events 
since the first of the year and 
was startled when he learned 
that negotiations on the scene 
had progressed so far; and (3) 
he has a deep mistrust of Ger- 
mans. 

One well-informed source com- 
mented: “If Ernie is going to 
wait for Russia to make the first 
open.move toward the division of 








> Without informing the Ameri- 

can command in Berlin, the 

French suddenly announced that 

they would make an 80 per cent cut in 
their staff attached to the Allied Control 
Council—while keeping their troops at full 
strength. 

> The British and Americans underlined 
their intention to stay in Berlin by an- 
nouncing plans to rebuild a power station 
in the British zone, to make the Western 
sectors independent of power from the 
East. At the same time, the United States 
Army hoped to cut its dependents from 
2,500 to 1,500 by replacing outgoing mar- 
ried soldiers with incoming single men. 
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Illingworth, London Mail 
Berlin: If it isn’t one thing it’s another 


tion statute” to take the place of military- 
government-by-right-of-conquest (sum- 
mer); and (3) summoning of a constituent 
assembly and the formation of a provi- 
sional German cabinet (autumn). 

Then suddenly, the British began to shy 
away from the planned showdown with 
Russia. They followed up their soft policy 
on the air-crash investigation by going 
out of their way to minimize the reports 
of Russian tanks in Berlin, even observing 
that the Russians had every right to replace 
their garrison if they chose. And they have 


Germany, he will wait forever. 
Meanwhile Western Germany will 
divide into Communist and neo- 
Fascist elements, and our whole cause will 
be lost. By our indecision we may destroy 
the basis for the democratic reconstruction 
of the Reich.” 


FRANCE: 


Mlle. From Mimi’s 


Spring silliness reached full bloom on 
the Champs-Elysées last week when a bat- 
tle between rival beauty-contest queens 
threatened to erupt from night clubs into 
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We're Spending 


One Thousand Million 
Dollars 


to meet your growing needs for oil 


HE JOB AHEAD is a big job, calling for big 
plans and big performance. 


Right now Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) and its affiliates are modernizing and ex- 
panding production and facilities at the greatest 
rate in their history. Expenditures for 1947 and 
1948 alone come to one billion dollars. That’s a 
thousand million dollars! 


It is reported that the oil industry as a whole 
will spend 13 billion dollars over the next few 
years to do this job. 


Why? What's going on? 


Last year, this country used more oil than the 
whole world did in 1939—before World War II. 


You’re getting 61% more oil products now 
than pre-war. You’re getting 12% more than 
even the biggest war-time output. 


3 million more cars on the road than pre-war— 
buses and trucks up 25 and 30%! And the aver- 
age car is using 50 more gallons of gasoline a 
year than pre-war! 


1,500,000 more homes are oil-heated thanin 1939! 


Farmers have doubled their use of time-saving, 


work-saving tractors, trucks, and other equip- 
ment since pre-war! 


And this is all to the good. It spells progress. 
It’s part of America’s better and better living 
standards. 


It’s part of the amazing fact that oil has supplied 
62% of this country’s whole vast increase in use 
of fuel over the past 20 years—for industry, agri- 
culture, homes, and transportation. 


But it also means close figuring between pres- 
ent needs and present capacity. Even today’s 
record output doesn’t give the extra reserve of 
available supply we’ve always had in the Ameri- 
can oil business. This will be true until the full 
effect of the new, expanded facilities is felt. 


But the big new supply for your new need is 
on its way right now. Wells being drilled. Re- 
fineries, pipelines, storage tanks built. Billions 
of dollars working as fast and as hard as skill 
and resourcefulness and experience can make 
them work. 


The better you live the more oil you need. And 
the oil for your needs is on the way! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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Black Star 


Yvonne (“Miss France”) yields to Jacqueline. (ex-“Miss Paris”) ... 


the courts. The confusion started last Feb- 
ruary when the 1948 Miss France, Yvonne 
Visieux, (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 12) balked at 
traveling abroad to display French clothes 
and resigned. Another Miss France, Jac- 
queline Donny, who is also a fashion 
model, was hastily elected. Since Jacque- 
line was already Miss Paris she acquired 
a dual title and did the required model- 
ing with good grace. 

Then two rival “committees,” composed 
of entrepreneurs who sponsor the contests 
and then profit from the publicity, an- 
nounced that they would respectively elect 
a “Mlle. Paris” and a “Miss Paris.” At a 
cocktail-tea at the Hotel Claridge on the 
Champs-Elysées last Monday, the first 
committee paraded a group of girls in eve- 
ning dresses. Each candidate was required 
to make a little speech and display some 
talent besides legs. A young violinist, Mer- 
cedes Desbos, was elected Mlle. Paris on 
the ground that she would be the best 
“ambassadress from Paris,” though she 
was not the most beautiful candidate. The 
tinkling teacups and high-flown oratory 
were interrupted only by a flurry when a 
supporter of the rival Miss Paris contest 
seized the microphone and shouted that the 
real queen had not been elected yet. 

Miss Question Mark: The _ inter- 
rupter was ejected, and Mlle. Paris’s sup- 
porters decided to take stronger action: 
They went to court and persuaded a sym- 
pathetic judge to issue an injunction halt- 
ing the election of any other young am- 
bassadress bearing the word Paris in her 
title. 

Two evenings later at “Mimi Pinson’s,” 
a garish, second-rate night club noted for 
easy pickups and located just across the 
Champs-Elysées from the Claridge, eight- 
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een smiling girls trotted out before an audi- 
ence of 1,000 spectators, 100 newspaper- 
men, a handful of policemen, and a bailiff 
accompanied by a court stenographer. The 
bailiff’s orders were to halt the proceedings 
if anyone mentioned the word Paris in 
connection with the contest. 

These girls paraded in evening dresses, 
and then in “Bikini” two-piece bathing 
suits. The new Miss France, just returned 
from a South African fashion tour, presided 
while the stenographer listened, with pen- 
cil poised, for the fatal word. Finally, a 
pretty 18-year-old brunette, Juliette Fi- 
gueras, a professional dancer who likes 
swimming and skiing, was elected to a 
nameless position. Newspapermen dubbed 
her Miss Question Mark with the whis- 
pered aside that she was really Miss Paris. 

No one even murmured the words Miss 
Paris except once toward the end, but by 
then the convivial bailiff had joined in the 
drinking and did not notice. However, four 
Folies Bergeéres dancers who had lost raised 
protesting yowls, encouraged by their boy 
friends. Miss Question Mark skipped out 
before the disappointed dancers got their 
hands on her curly mop of black hair. The 
bailiff decided that the law was unbroken. 
The press, after denouncing all the par- 
ticipants as boring publicity hounds, im- 
mediately splashed Juliette on the front 
pages. 


BRITAIN: 


Good-by to the Gallows 


The gibbet is older than English law. It 
has been surrounded by macabre mystique 
ever since murderers rather than sheep 
thieves became the hangman’s wares. The 
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... making Juliette “Miss? ?” 


names of famous Englishmen condemned 
to die at the hands of “Jack Ketch” have 
achieved a grisly immortality where the 
names of statesmen have been forgotten. 
But gradually this morbid national fasci- 
nation with hangings has reacted on the 
well-known English conscience. 

Last week in the House of Commons, 
this conscience burst the rusting bonds of 
centuries. To the intense embarrassment 
of the government, a combination of back- 
bench votes and significant abstentions 
led to a 245-222 vote in favor of a five- 
year experimental suspension of the death 
penalty for murder. Death by hanging 
will, however, be retained as the penalty 
for treason, piracy, and sabotage at the 
royal dockyards. 

The government permitted a free vote 
by the backbenchers but because of the 
postwar crime wave decided to oppose the 
abolition experiment. Now it has to accept 
the Commons vote and send the bill to 
the House of Lords, which may reject the 
abolition. 

Home Secretary Chuter Ede, who in 
spite of his abolitionist convictions had 
to carry the ball for the Cabinet ma- 
jority, announced that murderers now un- 
der death sentence or convicted prior to 
the final passage of the legislation would 
be reprieved. The only two under sentence 
were James Camb, the “black-pajamas 
murderer” (Newsweex, April 5), and 
Joseph Smith, a 23-year-old gypsy who 
had been scheduled to hang April 21. It 
seemed almost a certainty that Walter 
John Cross, a 21-year-old truck driver 
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who died on Feb. 19 for killing a crippled 
watchmaker whom he robbed, would be 
the last English murderer to be hanged. 


Significance-- 


This historic episode has topical po- 
litical implications. It underlines — the 
broadly growing power of the Labor back- 
benches over the government, especially 
when a national nonparty issue is in- 
volved. It is also another symptom of the 
increasing entente between the Tory and 
Socialist backbenches—an important trend 
that will emerge in full bloom when some 
300 M.P.’s of both parties go to The 
Hague for the Churchill-inspired United 
Europe rally next month, The bipartisan 
United Europe movement (despite official 
Socialist frowns) has become so wide- 
spread that the backbenchers are already 
talking half seriously of “government by 
Parliamentary coalition.” 


The Poor Hangman 


The abolition of the death penalty left 
an interesting unemployment problem: 
Would Albert Pierrepont, Britain’s famous 
official hangman, get severance pay or, as 
it is called in England, “compensation for 
loss of employment”? (He received $40 
for each execution.) The Home Office re- 
fused to say. 

Pierrepont, however, is not really an 
economic problem. He runs a pub at Man- 
chester called’ “Help the Poor Struggler.” 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 


Something had got on John Nuttall’s 
nerves—perhaps the war, perhaps just the 
current 70-cent-a-pack price on scarce cig- 
arettes. Whatever it was, the Manchester 
bus conductor went up in smoke recently 
when a woman passenger opened a pack in 
his bus. He slapped her, knocked the ciga- 
rettes from her hand, and fumed: “It’s the 
likes of you that causes the likes of me not 
to be able to get any cigarettes. What were 
you doing while I was in the army—smok- 
ing?” Nuttall’s flare-up last week cost ‘him 
$22 in fine and court costs—and his job. 


Forever Churchill 


The best Churchilliana of the week came 
from the master himself. At the Savoy 
Hotel dinner for Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt following the unveiling of the late 
President’s statue in London April 12, 
Winston Churchill made a speech of tactful 
appreciation and reminiscence. At one 
point he said: “In my somber moments 
...” He paused and interpolated an imp- 
ish parenthesis—“When I have them.” 


Britannia Rules Rules 


One of the matters in which the average 
Englishman still feels superior to the av- 
erage American is racial tolerance. He is 
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MOTHER 


_ WARNED ME... 














MARION: She said marriage isn’t all peaches 
and cream; that Dick and I would tiff once 
in a while. And this is it. He’s hardly spoken 
all day. Of course, I have been crabby lately. 


H-m-m ...maybe he doesn’t know why... 





HONEY, MY STGMACHS 
vy’ SO UPSET..AND | CANT 
*| SLEEP NIGHTS. WHAT 
SHALL | 00? 















DICK: so that’s what's wrong with her! 
Poor kid . . . no wonder she’s been short 
with me! She’s probably been eating the 
wrong kind of food and has acid indigestion. 
Well. . . we can fix that in no time! 










HERE, DEAR. SWALLOW 
THIS AND SEE HOW FAST 
YOU GET RELIEF! 








DICK: Years ago, my doctor told me that 
double-action Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is 
not only a marvelous laxative, but one of the 
fastest, most effective antacids known. So 
Phillips’ is what I gave Marion. 


y 
LIGA Of JOE Se 


Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form — 25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet, 


FOR CHILDREN...S0 THOROUGH fop is 
0 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


y- 





| NEXT DAY...} 






— 


MARION: hillips’ is wonderful! Almost by 
the time my head touched the pillow, I felt 
better! Slept like a kitten, awakened this 
morning with a smile, not a scowl. As you can 
see, everything’s peaches and cream again! 









ik OF MAGNEs 
ANTACID «LAXATIVE 
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firmly convinced there is no color bar in 
England; he gets a righteous feeling of 
self-esteem when he reads about discrimi- 
nation in the Southern United States. The 
more popular papers play up this type of 
American news. 

Last week Englishmen were chagrined 
to learn that one of the best and oldest 
restaurants in London, Rules of Maiden 
Lane, had summarily ejected a well-known 
West African lecturer because he was 
black. This is what happened: 

At lunch on April 7, A. J. McWhinnie 
of The Socialist Daily Herald was lunch- 
ing—as he has most days for the last 
twelve years—in the baroque downstairs 
room of Rules, which is cluttered with 
theatrical mementos of a more gracious 
day. With McWhinnie was Alan Hodgson, 
also of The Herald. McWhinnie, a gregari- 
ous man with an RAF-type mustache, 
was halfway through his tomato soup 
when he noted a flurry nearby. 

A distinguished Negro, accompanied by 
two white friends, was haying trouble. 
First, Jane, the lady receptionist, expostu- 
lated with one of the white men; next, a 
waiter demurred at serving drinks; finally, 
Tom Bell, crusty, 70-year-old manager of 
‘Rules, intervened. “So sorry,” all three 
told the party, “we must ask you to go. 
We have no colored people here.” 

When McWhinnie and Hodgson got 
back to The Herald they contributed a 
paragraph to the paper’s daily “Note- 
hook,” relating the incident. They quoted 
Bell as explaining: “If you let one come 
in, they all come.” The Manchester Guard- 
ian, The London News Chronicle, and, 
of course, The Communist Daily Worker 
picked up the story. The Guardian quoted 
Bell as saying: 

“I am not prejudiced against colored 
people, but most of the customers object 
to them. In this particular instance a 
white man booked a table and arrived 
with a colored South African who is a uni- 
versity professor . . . In order to respect 
the wishes of our customers we have made 
it a rule of the restaurant not to serve 
colored people. If we allowed colored peo- 
ple they would only be unpopular with 
white customers, and that would be bad 
for business. Colored people should go to 
restaurants where they are welcome.” 

Behind the Black Ball: On April 12, 
Tom Driberg, a vocal left-wing MP. 
who often supports Negro causes, brought 
the affair to the attention of Food Min- 
ister John Strachey in the House of Com- 
mons. Driberg cited a judgment obtained 
by an African cricketer against a London 
hotel during the war, and asked if 
Strachey would take action to prevent 
repetition of the Rules incident. Another 
M.P., John Lewis, suggested that Rules’s 
food license be revoked—a step which 
would closc the restaurant immediately. 

Strachey replied he took “a very grave 
view, indeed,” of the incident and would 
investigate it fully. Subsequently Bell was 
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summoned to the Ministry of Food. Re- 
portedly he was told to either make up 
his mind to apologize, or forfeit his license. 

The cause célébre of the incident turned 
out to be Tom Boatin, who lectures for 
the University of London on his native 
language, Ashanti. His hosts were two 
London oilmen. Boatin, who has been in 
London for a year and a half, said: 

“T have always, in a way, expected it 
to happen sooner or later. If people show 
signs of resenting my color I leave wher- 
ever I may be—but I cannot help feeling 
contempt for them since I, too, am 
British.” 


RUSSIA: 


Let “Em Stay Home 


In 1947, Soviet theaters were subsi- 
dized to the extent of 714,000,000 rubles. 
A few weeks ago Moscow announced that 
the subsidy for 1948 would be—nothing. 
Even with the previous heavy subsidies, 
tickets ran from 15 to 25 rubles, about 
one day’s wages for an ordinary worker, 
or $10 to $15. Last week Soviet theaters 
began raising these prices to make up for 
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Spring Cleaning: In a Shanghai 


cemetery, this Chinese widow 
celebrates the Ching Ming an- 
cestor-worship festival by poll- 
ishing her husband's bones. 


the lack of subsidies. The probable new 
top price: 35 rubles. 

At the same time the Moscow govern- 
ment attempted to make another form 
of relaxation more expensive. It decreed 
that henceforth vodka bootleggers would 
be sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
for making the Russian equivalent of 
moonshine for their own use, and to sev- 
en years’ for selling the stuff to others. 


Purging the Past 


Last week the March 6 issue of the 
Literary Gazette, leading Soviet literary 
magazine, reached the United States. One 
article attained what for Russians may be 
the peak of literary iconoclasm—a denunci- 
ation of the great classic, Tolstoy’s “War 
and Peace.” The article admitted that 
Tolstoy was a great artist, but classed 
him as a political reactionary. 

Tolstoy, it pointed out, wrote that all 
Russia was united in the war against Na- 
poleon. The Literary Gazette explained 
that this was a lie since it was well known 
that only workers and farmers had united 
to defend Russia while the aristocrats 
continued their usual debaucheries in the 
salons of St. Petersburg. More important 
from the Literary Gazette’s viewpoint, 
Tolstoy showed Marshal Koutouzoff win- 
ning battles by simply sitting down and 
planning them out in his head. Actually, 
the Literary Gazette said, it is well known 
battles are won by hard work and organi- 
zation—the way Stalin won the last war. 


IRAN: 


Standing Up to Stalin 


Last February George V. Allen, the re- 
tiring United States Ambassador to Iran, 
paid a farewell call on Ivan Sadchikoff, 
his Soviet colleague. In the course of this 
visit Sadchikoff took Allen for a walk 
around the embassy gardens and showed 
him a newly built cement path. “This,” 
Sadchikoff wistfully punned, “is the only 
concrete accomplishment of my mission 
to Iran.” 

Last week Ambassador Sadchikoff de- 
livered a note to Premier Ibrahim Hakimi 
which emphasized the failure of the Soviet 
mission in Teheran. It was a reply to an 
Iranian protest against a lecture delivered 
in Moscow by a Professor Sternberg, who 
accused the Iranians of aiding the Ameri- 
cans in preparing a base for attack against 
the Soviet Union. The professor, Sadchi- 
koff's note explained, was a private in- 
dividual who, like all Soviet citizens, can 
say what he likes without committing his 
government. 

Name Calling: For the last two 
months Ambassador Sadchikoff has been 
telling the Iranians on behalf of the Soviet 
Government what private citizen Stern- 
berg told them from a lecture platform: 
that they were tolerating American mili- 
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iarv missions; that they were permitting 
\mericans to build underground airdromes 
and oil tanks; and that the Americans in 
Iran were now threatening the security of 
the Soviet Union in exactly the same way 
as the Nazis did in 1941. One of Sadchi- 
koff’s notes ominously concluded that in 
1941 “the Soviet Government felt it nec- 
essary to send troops into Iran to dispose 
of the German danger.” 

The Iranians, who used to have a healthy 
respect for their northern neighbor, re- 
fused to be intimidated. What was more, 
they replied to the Russians in kind. They 
accused the Soviets of interfering in Tran’s 
domestic affairs, of treaty breaking, and of 
harboring fugitive traitors and criminals —— 
whom the Soviet radio calls “freedom- 
loving, democratic representatives of the 
Tranian people.” 

Moscow’s latest note leaves Soviet-Iran- 
ian relations where they were before the 
name calling began. The Soviets may have 
laid a “legal basis” for a future invasion 
of Iran. But in the meantime, Ambassador 
Sadchikoff’s cement path remains as the 
only achievement of his mission. 


INDIA: 


Eternal Damnation immed 

In New Delhi last week Dr. Lakshmi 
Kabir forfeited her right to enter heaven 
and placed her descendants beyond the 
pale for eternity. A Brahman woman, a 
member of the highest of India’s castes, 
she had done the unthinkable: She had 
married an untouchable, a man without 
caste, whose very touch or shadow de- 
filed an orthodox Hindu. He was Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, an American- and European- 
educated leader of India’s 60,000,000 Un- 
touchables and Law Minister in the 
Indian Cabinet. 
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CHINA: 


War Within War 


Like politicians the world over, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek last week let 
himself be drafted as a candidate for re- 
election as President. His only opponent 
for the six-year term was Dr. Chu Cheng, 
head of the Judicial Yuan (department) . 
who ran more for democratic appearances 
than anything else. This Monday the Na- 
tional Assembly overwhelmingly elected 
Chiang China’s first President under the 
new constitution. 


Get up into the cool lakeland vacation 
ions of Ontario. The International 
Limited (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), the 
Ocean Limited (Montreal, Halifax) and 
other “name” trains give easy access to 
game Canada. The Continental Lim- 
~ ‘ ited provides through sleeper service, 
Nevertheless, the best informed ob- Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, to and from 
servers insisted Chiang had been sincere Jasper and Vancouver. 
in his statement that he wanted to retire . 
from the Presidency to the Premiership in 
order to concentrate on winning the civil 
war (Newsweek, April 12). Chiang con- 
sented to run when a resolution was intro- 
duced in the National Assembly providing 
th: President with emergency powers for 
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See Canada by C.N.R. 


“We'll tell you where 


—and take you there.” no passport. 


border visit the ancient fortress city of Quebec, with its a 
storied streets, the land of the seigneurs, gay Montreal, colorful Gaspé, and the lovely 
Maritime Provinces. See the glories of Canada from a Canadian National train. 


East ov (ost ia (anak 
— 4° CANADIAN NATO 





\INATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


For particulars consult your nearest Canadian National Railways office . . 

Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens need 
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Jasper Park Lodge (No. 11 golf green 
above) is a famous Canadian Rockies stop- 
over. It and other resort and year-round 
hotels—steamships to Alaska, Bermuda, 
West Sciihs-natilieasoal are part of this, 
the largest transportation system on the 
continent. To California and anywhere 
West, to New York and anywhere East, 
travel Canadian National. 
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the “Communist suppression campaign.” 
These included the right to declare mar- 
tial law and to act on “any serious financial 
or economic situation” without prior parlia- 
mentary approval. 

Danger at Home: But before they 
passed this program, the 2,732 Assembly 
delegates in Nanking determined to air 
the grievances against the government 
which they had stored up in long months 
of dealing with local realities. When De- 
fense Minister Gen. Pai Chung-hsi ad- 
mitted that the Communist army had 
grown from 310,000 on V-J Day to 1,300,- 
000 and might well cross the Yangtze 
River into South China this year, the 
delegates angrily demanded a full and 
truthful report on the progress of the war. 
When Finance Minister O. K. Yui tried 
to change the subject by discussing the 
economic situation, they shoved him away 
from the microphone. When the chairman 
suggested that General Pai be recalled 
later, the Honan delegation started to walk 
out, declaring: “Our homes are in danger 
now.” Pai was recalled, but he could hard- 
ly reach the microphone as delegates con- 
tinued to parade across the rostrum, recit- 
ing their localities’ complaints. 

The government, one delegate shouted, 
“concealed the truth, spurned our offers 
of assistance, and refused to give us arms 
when we wanted to fight.” The result, as 
a man from North China put it, was that 
“the Communists have taken the North- 
east, North China, and part of Central 
China. They have crossed the Yellow 
River, and they may cross the Yangtze 
and march on Nanking.” 


Not Shi Chi 


In Chungking last week The Ta Chung 
Daily News made the social error of refer- 
ring to chauffeurs as chi chih fu (motorcar 
drivers). A mob of 100 chauffeurs there- 
upon wrecked the paper’s offices because it 
had not used the more complimentary title 
shi chi (controller of the engine) . 


SAPAN: 


Tokyo Vanities 


Last week Earl Carroll of  girl-show 
fame left Tokyo for the United States, 
thus completing his third trip to Japan 
this year. During his stay in Tokyo, Car- 
roll was General MacArthur’s guest at 
the American Embassy—a privilege usu- 
ally extended only to the highest-rank- 
mg persons. SCAP officers explained that 
Carroll is an old friend of the general's 
and MacArthur made his headquarters at 
Carroll’s when “the old man was at West 
Pomt and used to come down to New 
York.” 

Carroll will return to Tokyo within a 
few weeks because he is interested in mak- 
ing a documentary movie in Japan—most 
of it, perhaps, dealing with the occupation. 
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Carroll: Guest of honor .- 


He plans to import American actors to 
fill the major roles, but thousands of Japa- 
nese also will take parts. Dozens of fa- 
miliar faces at General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters are expected to appear in the 
picture. Carroll has presumably obtained 
SCAP’s backing, approval, and clearance. 


Admiral Peace 


Baron Admiral Kantaro Suzuki deserved 
although he may never receive—the title 
of “Savior of Japan.” As Premier during 
the summer of 1945, Suzuki more than any 
other individual was responsible for engi- 
neering the surrender. Risking assassina- 
tion every day and sometimes every hour, 
the old admiral, quiet and benign in man- 
ner but unyielding in character, defeated 
all the attempts of the army to force 
Japan to fight on and commit national 
suicide (an act that might have meant the 
deaths of perhaps 500,000 Americans as 
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Suzuki: Prophet with honor 


well as the extermination of the Japanese 
race) . 

Suzuki came from the class of lesser 
nobles that produced the leaders who trans- 
formed Japan during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. He had long been a 
mortal enemy of the militarists. During 
the February 1936 “incident” they tried 
and almost succeeded in assassinating him. 
After bringing about the 1945 surrender, 
Suzuki retired and lived quietly until last 
week. On April 17 at the age of 80, he died. 

Real Bushi: In the fall of 1946 Comp- 
ton Pakenham, chief of Nrwsweek’s 
Tokyo bureau, visited Suzuki at his coun- 
try home at Sekiyado in Chiba prefecture 
not far from Tokyo. In his diary, Paken- 
ham recorded this picture of the elder 
statesman: 

“Suzuki lives in an unpretentious ‘an- 
cestral house’ by the roadside. He re- 
marked: ‘I often thought of selling it— 
and where would I be now?’ The Suzukis 
are practically in need. The _ baroness, 
who was Hirohito’s wet nurse, wore 
mompei (a sort of overalls). She was 
drying bundles of soybeans on the front 
verandah. 

“Suzuki told of his 1936 near-assassina- 
tion. He kept the young officers, who had 
come to his home to kill him, waiting while 
he changed into formal attire. Then, com- 
plete with two samurai swords, he went to 
greet them at the door and set upon them. 
He was badly wounded but drove them 
off. ‘The most senior was an army captain. 
The impertinence! They didn’t know what 
to do when confronted by a real bushi 
|warrior]’. 

“LT asked him if he regarded Japan’s 
position as hopeless when he accepted the 
Premiership. He went into the next room 
and returned with a copy of the memo- 
randum he had sent the Navy Department 
when the German-Italian-Japanese pact 
was being negotiated. It advised that, if 
the pact were signed, the navy be built up 
to three times its current size, the defenses 
of Formosa be abandoned, and Okinawa 
be turned into an immense fort with a 
huge naval base in Nagakusa Bay. ‘In 
that way, I told them Japan’s case was 
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hopeless then’. 


THE PHILIPPINES: 


Death of a President 


In the broiling midafternoon sun Presi- 
dent Manuel A. Roxas was about to review 
the troops stationed at Clark Field, biggest 
United States base in the Philippines. Sud- 
denly he collapsed with a heart attack. At 
10:10 p.m. on April 15, death came to the 
first President of the Philippine Republic. 

His successor was Elpidio Quirino, 57. 
the stocky, genial Vice President and For- 
eign Minister. A prewar politician and 
wartime underground leader, he promised 
to carry on the Roxas policies, built upon 
close collaboration with the United States. 
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Are You Starving 
a Golden Goose... 


to Save Chicken Feed ? 





Vital Machines Produce More...with the Right Oils 


Your production machines are really geese that lay 
golden eggs. That’s why you can’t afford to take chances 
on anything that might slow up or stop their output. 


The wrong oil can cause a burned out bearing or gear 
failure or a scored cylinder. The resulr—a dead “goose,” lost 
time, big repair bills. Yet the cost of the right oil to prevent 
this is chicken feed, compared to the benefits. 


Socony-Vacuum’s Correct Lubrication program will 
assure you of the right lubricant for every bearing in your 
plant—and every gear and cylinder, too. Get this program 
now and keep your golden geese on the job. 





Socony-Vacuum 








SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC., and Affiliates : 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. All details 
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NAVAL TIDES 





vEN though this is the air age, the 

great bulk of sea transport must 
be carried in ships. For this reason, the 
Russian submarine, the one important 
element of Russian seapower, must be 
given consideration. 

Headlines have told of Russian sub- 
marines in the Pacific, of a Soviet un- 
derseas fleet larger than our 
own, and of Russia’s de- 
velopment of the technique 
of firing guided missiles from 
submarine decks. This news, 
although spectacularly dis- 
played, represents substan- 
tial facts. We know that the 
Russians captured German 
submarines and technicians | 
and have by now almost —— , 
certainly developed under- ke. 
seas craft with the Schnorkel breathing 
apparatus, high underwater speeds, and 
the special insulation that makes de- 
tection by normal methods almost im- 
possible. We furthermore know that 
the Russians have carried on extensive 
experiments with guided missiles. As 
the world’s great land power, they 
would naturally work toward the crea- 
tion of a submarine fleet that could be 
used effectively against the United 
States, the world’s great sea power. 


HE modern submarine can sustain 
Titsett for long periods submerged 
and hence can lurk in mid-ocean along 
the trade routes. But eventually it 
must return to some land base, and 
the effectiveness of any continuing sub- 
marine effort depends upon the location 
and strength of that base and how se- 
cure it is from attack, particularly from 
the air. 

Let us therefore look at the map and 
see from what bases the Russians would 
be able to operate submarines. 

First, take Europe. Russian naval 
power has traditionally been, and ap- 
parently still is, concentrated in the 
Baltic Sea. But the entrance to the 
Baltic Sea is through the narrow 
Skagerrak and Kattegat between Den- 
mark and Sweden and Norway. This 
entrance could be completely shut with 
mine fields. as 

The second most important Russian 
naval bases in Europe are on the Black 
Sea. Here Russian subs would be more 
completely bottled up than in_ the 
Baltic. Even if they could escape 
through the Bosporus and Dardanelles, 











Norway and Russian Submarines 
by ADMIRAL WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


they would still have to get out from 
the Mediterranean through the Suez 
Canal or the Straits of Gibraltar—both 
easy to close. 

In fact, the only access to the At- 
lantic possessed by Russia is its Arctic 
coastline. There Archangel and other 
White Sea ports are icebound for 
much of the year. That 
leaves Murmansk and what- 
ever other installations the 
Soviets are able to construct 
and supply in this inhospi- 
table region. 

Turn to the Pacific. There 
the main Russian bases lie 
in the Siberian Maritime 
‘Province and perhaps now in 
Northern Korea. Access to 
the Pacific from these bases, 
however, is largely blocked by Japan. 
The Korean Strait between Southern 
Japan and Korea could be firmly closed 
by a combination of superior seapower, 
mines, and_airpower based on Japan. 
So could the narrow exit between Hok- 
kaido and Russian-held Southern Sa- 
khalin. The northernmost exit from the 
Sea of Japan between Sakhalin and the 
Asiatic mainland is blocked by ice 
during a large part of the year. 

The Russians do, however, have a 
few open-water bases in the Pacific, 
and one of them is undoubtedly lo- 
cated at Petropavlovsk on the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. 

How does this picture add up? The 
most important Russian naval areas 
are subject to the interdiction of naval 
and air forces wherever sea and air con- 
trol is held. The possible submarine 
bases with access to the open sea may 
number half a dozen in both Europe 
and Asia. These geographical circum- 
stances should mean that Russia’s sub- 
marine open-sea base facilities should 
be increased if a continuous, effective 
campaign is to be expected. 


ROM this point of view, Norway be- 
Becomes strategically the most valu- 
able section of Europe and perhaps in 
the world. In Norway bases can be 
scattered along 1,500 miles of coastline 
indented by deep fjords, defensively 
well located, which provide ideal sites 
for concealed hard-to-bomb bases. Fur- 
thermore, a deep trough runs along the 
Norwegian Atlantic coast making it im- 
practicable to close the fjord entrances 
by mining. 
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COLOMBIA: 


Truce, Not Peace 


Bogota was still tense on April 14, after 
the bloody and destructive riots of the 
week end. The city was strewn with debris 
and broken glass. Because garbage collec- 
tion had not been resumed, Bogotanos were 
dumping refuse on the streets. Food was 
acutely short, and a gasoline famine para- 
lyzed transportation. Thousands of per- 
sons milled aimlessly about, sightseeing or 
trying to buy food. 

That morning, in a narrow hall of the 
Gimnasio Moderno, a private school in the 
residential suburb of Chapinero, the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States resumed its interrupted sessions. 
It was a skeleton conference, consist- 
ing only of the heads of the 21 dele- 
gations, and its agenda had been sharply 
cut. But it was intended as the answer of 
the American republics to the challenge of 
Communist disruption, which most of them 
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The scraps of evidence seemed to add up 
to this: Political tension between Liberals 
and Conservatives had been great enough 
to threaten revolution. The fortuitous kill- 
ing of the popular idol Gaitan set it off. No 
doubt the Communists had done their best 
to stir up and control resultant disorders. 
But these were mainly the work of enraged 
and alarmed Liberals, who blamed the 
Conservatives for‘Gaitan’s death and were 
out to overthrow the government. They 
might well have succeeded if the army 
had not remained loyal. 

Now Gaitan was dead and order had 
been restored. But the basic political ten- 
sion remained. The fact that Liberals had 
been taken into the Conservative govern- 
ment meant little, for the new Liberal min- 
isters represented the right wing of the 
party, which is almost as far removed as 
the Conservatives from the left-wing Gai- 
tanista Liberals. 

Sra. Amparo Jaramillo de Gaitan, state- 
ly 35-year-old widow of the slain leader, 
dramatized the deadlock. Normally, bodies 


interna.ional from News of tue Vay News-veel 


COSTA RICA: 


Peace by Compromise 


When the Costa Rican rebels captured 
Puerto Limon on the Caribbean coast 
April 11 and began to march on the capital 
from all directions, President Teodoro 
Picado asked the diplomatic corps to take 
San José under its protection. By April 13 
a diplomatic corps commission had _ar- 
ranged a cease-fire agreement between 
the followers of Otilio Ulate, who won 
the February Presidential election, and 
Picado’s government, which annulled the 
vote. 

Seven times in five days a black Cadillac, 
dying a small American flag and with a 
yellow and white papal banner draped 
across its hood, carried United States Am- 
bassador Nathaniel P. Davis and Papal 
Nuncio Luigi Centoz to the headquarters 
of the Ulatista commander, José Figueres, 
only 20 minutes by car from San José. 
Every day the diplomats carried Figueres’s 








international 


The fury of the mob which dragged Gaitan’s assassin through the streets was spent; the roundup of snipers went on 


blamed for the tragedy of the past week.* 
The origin and development of the riots 
were still clouded in mystery. But two 
important facts emerged: 
> There had been advance warning of 
trouble (see page 22) . 
> The assassination of the Liberal leader 
Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, which had started 
the riots, had been an act of personal venge- 
ance and not of politics. The mutilated 
body of the assassin, lynched by the mob, 
was identified as that of Juan Roa Sierra. 
Gaitan had just secured the acquittal of 
the murderer of Roa Sierra’s uncle. 





*The Colombian Government radio had an- 


nounced the breakihg of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union, but this was later denied. 
A2 


are not embalmed in Colombia and are 
buried within 24 hours of death. Gaitan’s 
body had been embalmed. It lay in a flow- 
er-banked brown coffin in his cream-col- 
ored, two-story stucco house. Gaitanistas 
churned the lawn to mud as they filed un- 
endingly past to pay final tribute to their 
chief. “His body will not be buried un- 
til the Conservative party falls from pow- 
er,” the widow declared. 

As the week ended, Bogota seemed to be 
returning to normal. The rubble was being 
cleaned up and city services began to 
function again. Sra. de Gaitan agreed to 
the burial of her husband on April 20. But 
feelings were still high and Colombians 
feared this was a truce, not peace. 


emissary, Father Benjamin Nijfiez, from 
rebel headquarters to the capital, where he 
negotiated with President Picado. 

On Monday, April 19, Father Nujiez 
and President Picado signed an agreement 
to end the civil war. On the following day 
Picado resigned and announced that the 
unconditional surrender of his military 
forces to those of Gen. José Figueres 
would be effected within 24 hours. 

But peace prospects were clouded by a 
reported invasion of Costa Rica by 500 
Nicaraguan soldiers. Nicaraguan strong 
man Anastasio Somoza said they were 
there for “defensive action.” The United 
States government protested the invasion 
in the “strongest” terms. 


O Newsweek, April 2%, 19" 
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or you. Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarn and other business people who 
want thé best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 


One simple answer: balance in the 
air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 
a long, trouble-free life. 











AND 





means money in the pocket for 


Celanese Corporation 


Bi. 


Sa ( 
SAIN. 








50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery . . . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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International 


Patrice Munsel: Surprise, surprise! 


Posies: Sailing on the Queen Elizabeth 
for a European tour, Patrick MunseEL, 
the young Metropolitan Opera star, put 
on a great show of surprise at the sight 
of floral going-away gifts in her state- 
room. Her next performance: on the 
stage of the Copenhagen Royal Opera 
House, in “The Barber of Seville.” 


Two Starts: Hersert Hoerriine of Al- 
bany, N. Y., verging on a nervous break- 
down, fired a bullet into his head. But 
death did not come and he was able to 
walk and talk as if he had suffered no in- 
jury. When he returned home, his daugh- 
ter pointed out that he had a hole in 
the head and insisted that he see a doc- 
tor. At the doctor’s office, he fired a 
second bullet through his brain. It took 
an hour for him to die. 


Sartorial: In Atlanta to autograph 
copies of his book, “It Took Nine Tailors,” 
_Apvo.tpHe Mensou bravely faced the prob- 
lem of shirtsleeves for summer wear, then 
cautiously advised: “I wouldn’t interfere 
with the problems of the South in any way. 
I'm all for seersucker suits and sewn-in 
creases for men in hot climates.” 


Thumbs Down: Proposals by the AFL 
Building Service Employes Union that taxi 
dancers be organized and be required to 
pay a $5 initiation fee and 10 cents a night 
in dues, and take weekly physical examina- 
tions, found no takers at the Los Angeles 
Dreamland Dance Hall. “Physical ex- 
aminations!” dancer Maset Martin ex- 


claimed. “What do they think we are?” 


Restitution: When Army planes on 
maneuvers flew too low over the farm of 
A. J. SprourrskKe at Roy, Wash., it 
caused the minks to lose their young. Last 
week the Senate passed and sent to Presi- 
dent Truman a House-approved bill to 
pay Sprouffske $2,079.50. 
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IN PASSING 


Veteran: Suirtey TEMPLE, 19, now a 
wife and a mother, gave considered advice 
to Mary Jayne Saunders, 5, of Pasadena, 
recently chosen from 2,000 girls to refilm 
“Little Miss Marker,” the Damon Runyon 
story which gave Shirley her start. “At 
so young an age, children don’t think for 
themselves,” Shirley said. “They need wise 
mothers to keep them on an even keel.” 
Then she cautioned: “She shouldn’t be 
allowed to hear many compliments about 
her work. Children are apt to become 
‘smarties’ if that happens.” 


Who’s Whe: Naming the men who run 
Negro America, Ror Orriey, author of 
“New World A-Coming,” gave Negro Di- 
“est readers his selections for the Big Ten. 
Among them: W.E.B. DuBois “Boston 
Brahmin and elder statesman’); A. Philip 
Randolph (“mystic radical”); Charles S. 
Johnson (“holds the purse strings of many 
important philanthropic foundations”) ; 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune (“First Lady 
of the struggle”); Walter White (“the 
most talented and shrewdest negotiator 
the race has produced”), and Paul Robe- 
son (“Othello of the struggle”) . 


Human Frailty: Mrs. Wave WALKER, 
senior women’s parole officer for the State 
Bureau of Paroles in Los Angeles, bluntly 
declared that there were as many female 
as male criminals in California. She said 
the reason 6,500 men are in jail as against 
300 women is that judges are gallant and 
tend to be more lenient to girls. Getting 
down to causes, she was forthright: “It is 
not broken homes . . . The prime reason is 
that when girls come to California .. . 
many of them simply go wild.” 


Die-Hard: When floods washed out all 
chances for star pitcher Mark Wylie to 
do his stuff for Ohio University, he climbed 
into a rowboat in protest and took to the 
river for his warm-ups. 
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Mark Wylie: The rains came 


International 


A young flamingo’s fancy 


First Sight: When the animal keepers at 
the Bronx Zoo, New York, let the flamingos 
out for their first spring airing, two of the 
long-neckers from Chile corroborated the 
season’s romantic reputation by going into 
an immediate huddle. 


Danger: Public Building Commissioner 
W.E. Reynoups warned a Senate Appro- 
priations subeommittee that the White 
House was a firetrap and would not pass 
fire-code regulations in a single American 
city. 


Life With Husband: Frances Katu- 
ERINE DELAFIELD CARNEGIE, third wife of 
Andrew Carnegie’s grand nephew, told a 
harrowing tale of her married life in filing 
suit for separation. She charged that 
Thomas Carnegie had awakened her in the 
middle of the night, informed her he was 
one of the world’s greatest psychiatrists 
and then chanted at her: “Very soon you 
will die, die, die . . . I will it that you die 
on the same couch where my father died 
before you.” Other Carnegie peccadilloes, 
by her story: an attempt to set fire to the 
house, an attempt to stab her, and an at- 
tempt to bash in her head with a milk 
bottle. 


Dig: Still furnishing quotable quotes to 
the American press, Lapy Astor told 
Washington reporters at the “Celebrity 
Interview Hour” that George Bernard 
Shaw “still thinks he is a Communist. But 
never have I seen a man more worried 
about losing his assets.” 


Happy Ending: Kay Potcnixorr, first 
white survivor of the Hiroshima atom 
bombing to reach the United States, was 
honeymooning in Laguna Beach, Calif., 
with her ex-paratrooper husband, Paul 
Drago, whom she had met in Tokyo. 
They were married last week on the 
“Bride and Groom” radio show. 


Newsweek, April 26, 1948 
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When youre in the spotlight 
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Vitamin Biz From Liver 


What mysterious factor in liver restores 
the dangerously impaired blood supply and 
counteracts the weakness, fatigue, and 
nerve degeneration of pernicious anemia? 

Ever since 1926, when two Boston doc- 
tors, George R. Minot and W. P. Murphy, 
discovered that this previously fatal dis- 
ease could be halted by the addition of 
one-half pound of whole liver to the daily 
diet, scientists have sought in vain for the 
pure principle in liver that is responsible 
for such miraculous relief. 

Later, liver extracts that could be taken 
orally or by injection were developed. But 
frequent treatments were unpleasant for 
all pernicious-anemia sufferers, and for 
some there were severe reactions to liver 
injections. 

New Vitamin: Last week a group of 
scientists from Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J., put their finger on the long-sought 
factor that checks pernicious anemia. After 
six years of intensive work, the researchers, 
headed by Dr. Karl Folkers and assisted 
by Dr. Mary S. Shorb of the University of 
Maryland, announced the isolation from 
liver of red, needlelike crystals known as 
vitamin Bn. 

Tests on three pernicious-anemia pa- 
tients, reported by Dr. Randolph West of 
the Department of Medicine, Columbia 
University, showed that a single dose of 3 
micrograms of vitamin - Bu:—scarcely 
enough to cover the head of a pin—was 
sufficient to give positive results. A dose 
equivalent to the highest dose of liver 
extract would be only 20 to 60 micrograms. 

Since 10 to 15 grams of liver are required 
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to produce the amount of extract for a 
single day’s dose, the scientists calculate 
that the anemia-fighting potency in this 
amount of liver is concentrated at least a 
million times in the new crystalline vita- 
min. 

The Columbia tests also revealed that, 
by using the vitamin, it might be possible 
to prolong remissions of pernicious anemia, 
and thereby avoid the annoyances and ex- 
pense of more frequent injections. 

The Merck scientists warned that sup- 
plies of vitamin B: were still too small to 
replace the liver extracts that are now 
routine treatment for this disease. How- 
ever, they hope to develop the substance 
in sufficient quantities so that in the future 
it may be available to all who need it. 


Dentistry for Veterans 


The typical American dentist is near- 
ing the age of 40, works alone in his own 
office, and earns approximately $8,000 a 
year. Government control of his specialty 
does not appeal to him. In fact, in 1945 
when the Veterans Administration called 
on members of the American Dental As- 
sociation to help plan its large dentistry 
program, the average dentist was noisily 
skeptical. 

Despite this frank opposition, by last 
week some two-thirds of the nation’s 70,- 
000 dentists were participating in the VA 
fee-basis dental plan. More than 2,000,000 
veterans had come to their offices for 
treatment, with another 73,000 applying 
each month. In the most expensive outlay 
in dental history, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is footing an annual bill of 
$46 ,000,000—an average of $1,000 for each 





International Photos 


Cancer Fortress: Formally opened last week, Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute is the new cancer research unit at Memorial Hospital, New 
York. Left, one of its laboratory technicians scrutinizes normal 
and cancer tissues grown in the same receptacle. Right, a Geiger 
counter measures radio-activity being used on a cancer patient. 


dentist participating in the program. 
maximum allowance for any one dent. 
is $6,000. 

Lueky Vet: For the serviceman, tl 
dental program is a real tooth saver. H 
is entitled to lifelong care of any tooti 
that was worked on while he was in the 
service. He can choose his home-town 
dentist, who averages more than $80 fo 
each case, based on prices set by t! 
American Dental Association which a: 
slightly lower than regular fees. Treatme 
includes everything from major surge: 
to pyorrhea. 

For the dentist, care of a veteran’s tee: 
involves a maze of hitherto unsuspecte. 
red tape. After the man has a dental ex. 
amination, his case must be checkec 
against his Army or Navy record to make 
sure that the bad teeth are “service-con- 
nected,” or worked on in service. 

Unless the case is an emergency, the 
checking sometimes takes as long as three 
to six months. Many records are scattered 


over the country: some have been lost al-|. 


together. A dentist may write up several 
hundred dollars’ worth of work only to 
have the Veterans Administration approve 
but one small filling as service-connected. 
Because the program is growing so rapidly, 
VA funds sometimes run out and a den- 
tist may have to wait for months for the 
notice to start work. 

The biggest single complaint of the den- 
tist -is against the tiresome amount of 
paper work. One VA investigator found 
that dentists often ignored the required 
forms, stuffed them in their desk drawers, 
or threw them away. 

Unhappy Profession: Even with 
these drawbacks, most dentists admit that 
the VA program is the biggest thing even 
to hit American dentistry. For one thing; 
it has served to expose some of the weak 
spots in this specialty: 
P In an age of centralization, United 
States dentistry, now 108 years old,* ig 
practiced in thousands of small officed 
furnished at high prices with increasingly, 
intricate equipment. Because of this ex; 
pense, less than 25 per cent of the nation’s 
men, women, and children receive ade} 
quate dental care. The rest get the crudest 
form, or none at all. 
> There are not enough dentists to han; 
dle either the growing VA or the civiliai 
load. Only about 2,000 new dentists ar 
turned out of the country’s 40 overcrow: 
ed dental schools each year. 
> Aside from some progress in repair ter. 
niques, basic dental research is laggp 
sadly. Except for a small ($50,006 
vear) United States Public Health Se: 
ice fluoride program (NEWSWEEK, Jv’ 
21, 1947), there is little research in: p 
ventive dentistry. 

Encouraged by its Veterans Administ 
tion experience, the American Dental .\ 





*Its official birthday is 1840 when the Baltimo: 
College of Dental Surgery, first formal denta 
school, was started. 


Newsweek, April 26, 1944 
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United’s great 52-passenger DC-6 Mainliner 300 








United Air Lines’ Mainliner fleet has always 
represented the very best in air transporta- 
tion. ‘Today, the leader of that fleet is the 
great 5-mile-a-minute DC-6 Mainliner 300. 
There’s nothing faster... nothing finer in 


the sky. 


But fine airplanes alone are not enough. 
Whether you fly on a twin-engine or a 
4-engine Mainliner, you can be sure that 
your airplane has the best care that can be 
given to it in the world’s finest, most modern 
maintenance base . . . that it is flown by pilots 
unexcelled in master airmanship . . . that the 
service you receive aloft is the best that can 
be had. 

These are the things that set Mainliners 
apart, and make them truly the proudest 
planes in the sky. For reservations, call 
United or an authorized travel agent. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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For Summer Safety, 


DOUBLE ACTION 


RENINZOIIL 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Safe warm-weather driving 
calls for instant, lasting lv- 
brication... Get them both 


with double-action Pennzoil. 
Change for summer now! 





Copyright. 1948 
The Pennzoil Co 


At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark 


Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n , Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 
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sociation is now pushing a bill in the 
House of Representatives for a $2,750,000 
National Institute of Dental Research. 
At the same time, the VA is blocking out 
a research program to delve into the whys 
and wherefores of dental decay. But as 
Dr. E. M. Kennedy, chief of the VA 
dental service, explains: “We can’t start 
any research until our backlog of half a 
million vet cases is paid for. Everyone’s 
working at top speed, but from all indi- 
cations the peak is not yet in sight.” 


Hope for Leukemia 


No disease of children and young adults 
is diagnosed by specialists with a greater 
feeling of helplessness than acute leukemia. 
In this dread disease, sometimes called 
cancer of the blood cells, white blood 
corpuscles multiply with deadly swiftness 
until the white blood count rises from the 
normal of 10,000 to as high as 400,000 in 
some instances. More than 80 per cent 
of all patients, and they are predominantly 
children, die within two months after the 
onset of the disease. 

Last week in Boston, Dr. Sidney Farber, 
chief pathologist at the Children’s Hos- 
pital, announced a new drug which has 
increased the life span of young victims 
of acute leukemia by as much as 75 per 
cent. It is aminopterin (4-aminopteroyl- 
glutamic acid), a yellow powder which is 
injected intramuscularly in doses of 0.5 to 
one milligram daily. 

Since November 1947, when aminopterin 
was introduced at Children’s Hospital, fif- 
teen child patients with acute leukemia, 
many of whom were dying, have been 
given these injections. Of these, ten have 
showed favorable reactions and have lived 
longer than the average time. The im- 
provements are of the kind never before 
seen as the consequence of any kind of 
therapy previously used on 300 children 
with acute leukemia at the Children’s 
Hospital. 

Dr. Farber emphasized that aminopterin 
is not a cure for acute leukemia. But, he 
added, “it is the most wonderful hope we 
have, and we know now that with this 
drug, and with other chemical agents, we 
are working in the right direction.” 


Wanted: Doctors 


In May 1947, Secretary J. A. Krug of 
the Interior Department conferred with 
the American Medical Association on 
medical care in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Last winter a group of AMA ex- 
perts toured the islands to determine the 
most practical measures by which to im- 
prove health conditions. Last week the 
group made its report to Krug. 

As was expected, poor nutrition is the 
greatest single factor in the health of the 
Puerto Ricans. The entire population of 
the middle and lower income groups is 
undernourished, the report states. The 


total food supply, including what is raised 
locally and what is imported with funds 
derived directly or indirectly from sugar, 
is not sufficient to feed the existing popu- 
lation. 

Some improvement of the total diet is 
being accomplished by educational meth- 
ods in the use and preservation of foods 
and in the consumption of native fruits, 
such as guavas and mangoes, available in 
season but often wasted. Even so, the 





Press Association 


Doctors found Puerto Ricans underfed 


total food supply, based on local produe- 
tion and present economy, is growing 
more and more inadequate. 

MDs and Practicantes: There are 
800 doctors in Puerto Rico, at least 200 
of them in and around San Juan. Rural 
districts and smaller cities are poorly sup- 
plied. There are also 100 licensed practi- 
cantes (men without medical degrees) 
who attempt various minor medical tasks. 
In 1945 the Puerto Rico legislature legal- 
ized the practice of these practicantes and 
authorized the Commissioner of Health to 
establish a school for them. This he has 
not done because, in his opinion, “the 
quality of service to the people of Puerto 
Rico would be injured rather than in- 
proved by such action.” 

Medical care in the Virgin Islands, the 
report states, is similar to that of Puerto 
Rico and is closely connected with the 
nutrition and economics of the people. 
The hospital on St. Thomas, which has 4 
capacity of 89 patients, is primitively 
built, but it is clean and its patients re- 
ceive good care. 

An adequate medical program for St. 
Thomas calls for seven doctors. At the 
time of the mission’s visit there were only 
three, with another expected shortly from 
the nearby island of St. Croix. 


Newsweek, April 26, 1948 
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r'URED here is a representative model 
the finest line of Cadillacs ever 
Never in Cadillac’s long and event- 


from 
built. 
ful history have its cars been so beautiful, 
so luxurious, or so magnificently engi- 
neered as they are today. It has been 
several years since Cadillac produced a 


Whoily new line of cars. During that 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL 


period, however, Cadillac never lost sight 
of its position as standard of the world 
for motor car quality. In keeping with 
that tradition of leadership Cadillac now 
presents improvements which would 
normally be apportioned over more than 
half a decade. Naturally, these cars are 
a revelation—even to those who know 


Cadillac best. We believe you should ses 
them and inspect them regardless o 
whether you expect to make your nex 
car a Cadillac. They are the world’s nev 
yardstick for quality—and as such shoulc 
be of interest to everyone. Your Cadillac 
dealer cordially invites you to in. 
spect these magnificent motor cars 


MOTORS CORPORATION * 











OUTBOARD PROPELLER — molded by Goodyear of 
tough resilient rubber; weedless; non-breakable; won’t 
shear pin. 





PERFUME STOPPER — maintains vapor-tight seal, pre- 
venting evaporation of alcohol and fragrance. Molded 


from aromatic-resistant rubber. 


wYetaal= 


VIBRATION ISOLATOR — universal mount of resilient 


rubber bonded to metal. Reduces vibration and noise 


of business machines, presses, etc. 





Practically everyone benefits to- 
day from some use of molded rub- 
ber — from rubber sculptured into 
literally thousands of different 
shapes to perform essential tasks in 
the home, on the farm and in in- 
dustry. As the few examples above 
illustrate, these products vary as 
widely in functional characteristics 
as they do in physical form — yet 
each does a job that only rubber 
can do! 


What can rubber do? As now com- 
pounded by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Techni¢al Man — rubber is a mate- 
rial of amazing versatility. It ean be 


milk and butter fat. 


formulated to conduct electricity — 


to remain flexible at 70° below zero, 


or non-softening at 200° above — to 


outwear steel under abrasive con- 
ditions — or to contain chemical sol- 
vents and oils without deterioration. 
These special properties, combined 
with rubber’s ability to cushion, 
stretch and flex, give it thousands of 
new uses. 


“Sculpture” is the right word for 
the art of molding these special 
rubbers into intricate forms — often 
to extremely close tolerances. To 
do it on a mass production basis 
Goodyear has developed high- 


MILKING MACHINE INFLATIONS — must be soft and 
flexible; made from non-stiffening rubber, resistant to 





excellent age-resistance. 
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speed, multiple-cavity machines 
that mold up to eight or more com! 


plete units in a single operation.) 4 
with an accuracy impossible with. 


old-style methods — and at lower 
cost. 


How big? 


seals only % inch in diameter, 
weighing a fraction of a gram. Also 
gigantic dam seals as long as 100 
feet, hefting well over 500 poun? 
each. And everything in between. 


Let us tackle your problem. Per 
haps one of these new special 


XERCISOR — a muscle devesa 
Goodyear for high elongatioy 
elasticity. Made from rubber of 
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How small? Today | 
Goodyear is molding tiny hydraulic | | 
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WASHING MACHINE PUMP — four-bladed impeller 
feme toughness and 


molded with flexible vanes that cannot be jammed by 
buttons, hairpins, soap chunks, etc. 


FURNITURE GUARD — soft rubber shield for vacuum 
cleaner accessories. Must fit accurately, withstand severe 


1 n n ¢ AS usage, and present dressy appearance. 


f£ ‘sculpture 


in a new school 0 


OIL WEWALVE INSERT — molded from super-tough, 
oil-resis ynthetic rubber. Extremely long resistance 


to he si mm oil-sand mixtures 
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Its time to see your lexaco Dealer 
for a Opring check-up V 


J He will check your spark plugs, Y For more gas-miles, power, econ- 
battery, tires. Drain and flush your omy, he’ll fill the crankcase with 


radiator. Make complete under-car HAVOLINE, the modern motor oil. 
inspection. CLEANS as it lubricates. 







He will lubricate chassis with long- For power-to-spare, get Texaco 
lasting MARFAK, the tough lubri- SKY CHIEF gasoline...or FIRE-CHIEF, 


cant that gives you “cushiony” driv- the motor fuel for utmost power 
ing. He’ll protect gears with proper at regular gasoline prices . . . sold 
Spring grade of Texaco transmis- by your Texaco Dealer, the best 
sion and differential lubricants. friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 







TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night, featuring Gordon MacRae, Alan Young and Evelyn Knight. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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Ronne at the South Pole 


Modern polar exploration has become so 
much a matter of high-powered airplanes 
that the stories of personal hardship suf- 
fered by explorers on foot seem to belong 
to an earlier epoch. But H. C. Peterson, 
a 23-year-old Harvard graduate who signed 
up last year as physicist with the Ronne 
Antarctic Research Expedition, found that 
terrors still exist. 

One day he was skiing back to base 
camp from a meteorological station 17 
miles away. About halfway back he 
slipped into a narrow crevasse in the ice. 
Bouncing from wall to wall, he ended 
wedged head down, arms pinned to his 
sides, 110 feet below the glacier surface. 
That he lived to tell the tale—as he did 
last week, on the expedition’s return to 
New York—was the result of some smart 
and daring rescue work. 

“T put my face up against the ice,” 
Peterson recalled, “hoping 1 would freeze 
to death much quicker. IT remembered 





International 


Mrs. Ronne also went to the Pole 


reading somewhere that when you freeze 
to death, you get sleepy and numb. But it 
didn’t happen to me.” 

Eleven hours passed before Peterson’s 
companion, Robert Dodson, assistant geol- 
ogist, of Brooklyn, could get to camp and 
bring a rescue party back to the scene. 
Comdr. Finn Ronne knew how to handle 
the situation. He placed a long sled across 
the mouth of the crevasse and rigged a 
block and tackle on it. Dr. Richard But- 
son was lowered with a rope. He placed 
another rope around Peterson. Five men 
on top hauled back the rescuer and the 
rescued. Peterson was so frozen and 
bruised that it took four months for the 
skin to grow back on his face. 

Finn Ronne, a native of Norway and a 
commander in the United States Naval 


Newsweek, April 26, 1948 . 
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Reserve, set up the latest expedition with 
private financing. His vessel, the Port of 
Beaumont, Texas, a converted naval tug, 
set sail from Texas Jan. 25, 1947, and on 
March 12 reached the coast of Antarctica 
nearest the southern tip of South America. 
There the ship was purposely frozen in for 
the Antarctic winter, while three airplanes 
were taken ashore. 

Aerial photographs covered 450,000 
square miles, more than half of which was 


previously +*: *xplored domain. Ronne 
named one newly found region Edith 


Ronne Land for his wife, who went along 
on the trip. The aerial survey showed con- 
clusively that Antarctica is a single un- 
broken continent under the ice. 


Alpher Bethe Gamow 


Science relies heavily on the Greek 
alphabet for its symbols. For instance, the 
first three kinds of radioactivity to be 
discovered were named alpha rays, beta 
rays, and gamma rays. Add _ to this 
the fact that scientists have as much of a 
weakness for puns as anyone else, and it 
is easy to see why life has occasionally 
been trying for two eminent physicists— 
Prof. Hans Bethe (pronounced beta) of 
Cornell and Prof. George Gamow (pro- 
nounced gamuff) of George Washington 
University. On the theory that misery 
loves company, they had long since de- 
clared that they were only waiting for a 
new recruit to the profession with a name 
reasonably resembling Alpha. 

So Professor Gamow, who is something 
of a wag, was delighted when there ap- 
peared at his university a young: graduate 
student named R. A. Alpher. Alpher took 
on a research project under Gamow’s 
guidance. Then Gamow brought his friend 
Bethe into the picture. The result was a 
fraternal collaboration, which appeared 
last week in the Physical Review under 
the proudly joined and alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of Alpher, Bethe, and 
Gamow. Alpher, the junior member of the 
team, ranked as the senior author because 
he had done the bulk of the work for his 
Ph.D. thesis. 

The paper offered a revised theory of 
how the varied chemical elements were 
created at the beginning of the universe 
two billion years ago. According to this 
theory, all the elements were created out 
of a primordial fluid in a single hour, and 
have been reshuffling themselves into the 
material of stars, planets, and life ever 
since. 


Dawn Redwoods 


The tourist guidebooks to California 
extol, among other features, the forests of 
Sequoia sempervirens, the huge, long-lived 
redwood trees that often grow to 300 feet 
in height. But plant scientists know that 
in periods of warmer climates, in the days 
of the dinosaurs, redwoods flourished in 











THIS SPRING AND SUMMER 





YEAR'S LOWEST RATES... right when 


other resorts are at their highest... 


sspiatdalia 


WORLD FAMOUS FUN FACILITIES - 


year-round program for young and old. 


bid tda 


CONSTANTLY COOLING TROPIC 
TRADEWINDS to insure everyday 
comfort...Climate is actually cooler than 
many Northern cities. 


NEAR AT HAND -« via fase transporta- 
tion that gives you 12 days here out of 
even a 2-weeks vacation. 





ALL YEAR.....EVERY YEAR! 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
abound in this fastest-growing U. S. 
metropolitan area. 

Population jumped from 260 to 400,000 
in 50 years. 

Spending $700,000,000 now to build for 
600,000 population by 1951. 

Longtime world leader in air transport. 
Commercial gateway to Latin America. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, marketing 
center for Southern Florida. 

Miami is going places and invites you 
to come along! 


NEW COLOR BOOKLET - FREE 
This is Miami's official invitation, profusely 
illustrated with color photographs, yours 
for the asking. Use coupon below. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 
WATER COOLERS 








Use a trickle of current— 
Build a flood of good will 


In office, store or factory —Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers increase comfort and 
efficiency . . . build good will. And the 
cost to you will be surprisingly small. For 
Frigidaire Water Coolers, both bottle and 
pressure type, are designed for easy, in- 
expensive installation —for surprisingly 
economical operation. No matter what 
your needs —there is a Frigidaire Water 
Cooler to fit the requirements. Investi- 
gate the many advantages of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers today. 


Powered by the famous 
METER- MISER 


Cuts current cost to the bone 


Sealed-in-steel rotary type compressor. 
Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built. Never needs oiling. Amazingly 
economical to operate. Backed by special 
Frigidaire 5-year warranty. 


See Frigidaire—for a line of products 
you can depend on, a name you can de- 
pend on, a dealer you can depend on. 
Find Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classi- 
fied Phone Directory under “Water 
Coolers” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Or write Frigidaire. Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Leaside 12. Ontario. 
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You're twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration @ Air Conditioning 





Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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areas ranging from New Jersey to Siberia. 
They are indicated by fossil cones, needles. 
and stems preserved in rocks dating back 
as many as 100,000,000 years. 

The “dawn redwoods” were somewhat 
different from the modern tree. For one 
thing, they were not evergreen but lost 
their needles in winter. Last week an ex- 
pert on these fossils, Dr. Ralph W. Chaney 
of the University of California, displayed 
a precious cargo from China. 

Along the border of Szechwan and 
Hupeh Provinces, following a tip from 
Chinese scientists, he had found a living 
growth of the dawn redwoods. The trees 
had thin bark, pale red wood of light 
weight, and large branches. 

Four dawn-redwood seedlings are now 
growing in Berkeley, perhaps the begin- 
ning of a renaissance for one of the most 
ancient kinds of American forest. 


° a ° 
Linguistic Curtain 

Until the latter half of 1947, Russian 
scientists went out of their way to call 
their work to the attention of the Western 
world. Their technical journals included 
translations of articles, abstracts, or at 
least of titles into French, German, or 
English. But during the last year a new 
policy went into effect. Western  sub- 
scribers found the Russian journals arriv- 
ing entirely in Russian, which few could 
understand. One American physicist called 
it a “linguistic curtain.” 

As a “first step toward penetrating the 
present linguistic opacity.” the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory enlisted Dr. 
Ludmila Turkevich of Princeton’s modern- 
language department for the task of trans- 
lation. Last week it circulated the title 
list for the 1947 issues of the Russian Jour- 
nal of Experimental and Theoretical 
Physics. 

The listing made it clear that Russian 
physicists are hard at work in every field 
from cosmic rays to quantum mechanics. 
But references to nuclear fission are nota- 
bly rare. If the Soviets are building an 
“Atomgrad” and know how to make atom 
bombs, they aren’t telling the details in 
Russian or any other language. 


Three-Letter Bird 


When the space is three letters and the 
definition “oiant bird,” “flightless 
bird,” or “extinct bird,” the crossword 
puzzler writes in “moa.” The Maori na- 
tives of New Zealand gave the bird its 
name, and it was they who speared and 
ate the last of the moas about 500 years 
ago, thereby making the family complete- 
ly extinct. 

Aside from its posthumous appearance 
in the crossword puzzles, the moa has been 
represented in America by random bones 
converted by the museum artist’s skill into 
lifelike exhibits. That didn’t satisfy Dr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, chief bird man 


says 





International 
New Look: Errol Prince of the 
Gatti-Hallicrafters expedition to 
Tanganyika Territory gives an 
African native a camera-eye view 
of the Mountains of the Moon. 


of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. He went into action after hearing 
that a New Zealand farmer, while digging 
to bury a horse in the Pyramid Valley 
Swamp of South Island, had struck a 
trove of moa bones. Dr. R. A. Falla, di- 
rector of the Dominion Museum in Well- 
ington, proudly escorted the American 
visitor to the moa deposits. 

Last week, back from a five-month visit 
at the scene, Murphy reported that he 
had excavated from the jellylike swamp 
no less than 22 moa skeletons of seven 
different species.. Some were found in 
standing position just as they were 
trapped in the bog hundreds or thousands 
of years ago. 

The huge birds, shaped like oversize 
ostriches, had black, brown, and yellow 
feathers, a small head, and a long neck. 
Some of the older species grew as tall as 
12 feet, weighed 560 pounds, and _ laid 
9-inch eggs. The type that .survived into 
Maori history was the 414-foot Euryap- 
teryx, still big enough to provide an 
ample barbecue. 

Somewhere back in their evolution the 
moas forgot how to fly; they ran around 
on stout and sturdy legs, untroubled by 
predatory mammals. They ate plants, 
swallowing stones to grind the food. For 
unknown reasons, they had already begun 
to die out before the South Sea Islanders 
arrived in their canoes. The Maoris fin- 
ished the job. 
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but it’s London you want... 


not Olympia” 





“The Games at Olympia in Greece—where you 
competed, sir—were held there for the last time more 
than fifteen hundred and fifty years ago. 

“But we'll gladly fly you to London for the four- 
teenth Olympiad in the new world series. Between now 
and the end of July, BOAC will be carrying thousands 
of spectators—swiftly and surely—from the farthest 
corners of the earth. 5 
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SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... ovey the 


“Yes, Sir, I understand, 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantes €mpire Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively. 



































“Yes, sir, it’s a small world by Speedbird, you'll 
find. As five rings are joined in the Olympic symbol, 
our Speedbird Routes now link five Continents. 

“At the London Olympics, enthusiasts from the 
cities of ancient Greece will rub shoulders with those 
who’ve come from Athens, Minnesota, and Ithaca, 
New York—from Corinth, West Virginia, and Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

“But, wherever they’ll be starting from, they should 
plan the trip right away. It’s not too soon to make 
Speedbird reservations for July and August. Our 
pflights are heavily ae os already 2 visitors going 
| for the games. Y 


KEOALLA (WLR OQWV". 
Atlantic... and Across a a 


Twenty-eight years’ flying experience—with ten 
years’ experience over the North Atlantic. 

Seventy-two thousand miles of Speedbird Routes. 
Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains 


DAYS OF FLIGHT AND FARES* TO LONDON 

From Via Days of Week One Way Round Trip 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS., SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
NEW YORK SHANNON SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630.00 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON., WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 


*Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and bookings also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 



































Hildegarde, the greatest female 

entertainer-personality of her time 

—a radio headliner whose brilliant 

performance is yours to perfection with 
a Bendix—the real voice of radio. 


To know truly fine radio-phonograph 
performance, see and hear this 
beautifully styled, meticulously engi- 
neered instrument, with exclusive 
Bendix Hush-O-Matic, Ratio-Detector 
FM, Swing-A-Door, and Aviation 
Quality*. Model 1524 is sold by 
better dealers everywhere. 


*Bendix Radio, first choice of the 
airlines, protects you when you 
buy as when you fly with match- 
less Aviation Quality. 
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Reznor Heaters Maintain Even Temperatures at 
Less Cost—Overheating and underheating during 
difficult between-season periods are eliminated by 
the Reznor heater’s positive, automatic control, 
Predetermined heat is automatically maint: 1ined 
regardless of sudden weather changes. Fuel is 
saved. Healthful comfort 1s assured. 


ECONOMICAL—EFFORTLESS— Manual fir- 
ing and hidden costs of other methods are elim- 
inated by the Reznor package of automatic heat. 
Better yet, the efficient Reznor heat-exchanger 
yields more heat bo the arr which is impelled by 
the BIG QUIET FAN. Write today for prices 
and delivery Lic A : 
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aw A fred unitheaters 
7 EZNOR CO. 
MERCER13, PENNA. MALAI 
A SIZE FOR 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 EVERY NEED 


NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 


to make every 
conceivable 
kind of 


envelope. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
aR. Springfield 2, Mass. 


7 \ISt i; 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 
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James of the Tele-waves 


One night not so long ago Dennis James, 
man-about-television, settled into his ac- 
customed ringside spot at the Park Arena 
in New York to telecast another wrestling 
match. Coming into the ring, George Leni- 
han, wrestler, spotted the short but stocky 
sportscaster, reached down, grabbed him 
by the lapels, shook him like a puppy, and 
snarled: “One more crack and I'll kill ya.” 

Like most wrestling high jinks, it was 
an empty threat. Lenihan was merely get- 
ting into one of the best acts in town: 
James’s amusing, taunting comments on 
the practice of wrestling. Last week 
James was just about the hottest) man 
in New York television. A local fan mag- 
azine, Television World, polling telefans, 
found him the favorite tele-personality, 
-announcer, and -sportscaster. 

For the DuMont network James spends 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
nights at either Park Arena or Jamaica 
Arena, describing the boxing and wrestling 
bouts. Sundays he announces the net- 
work’s Original Amateur Hour, This week 
his good-natured voice will be heard in 
the narrative of a five-minute sports high- 
lights film which Schaefer Beer has lined 
up as a pre-game feature of the Brooklyn 
Dodger telecasts on CBS. For all this 
James, at 31, nails down about 8700 a 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
James telecasts wrestling for “Mother 
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week—just what he gets for jobs on Can 
You Top This? and the Peter Donald 
transcribed show, both features of old- 
fashioned radio. 

Of the two mediums, James finds tele- 
vision “entirely different from radio, and 
much more difficult.” The chief trick in 
video is not so much knowing what to say 
but how little to say. After seven years of 
periodic practice, he has developed a mike 
style that is cogent, clever, and personal. 
At boxing bouts he never describes the 
action, which the televiewer can see, but 
he paints in details the camera misses. 
For example, since blood doesn’t televise, 
James always mentions cuts on the 
fighters. 

Home and Mother: It is at the wres- 
tling matches that James has become a 
minor celebrity. From the start he knew 
that few set owners were hep to wrestling’s 
complicated holds, but he also was aware 
that no sports fan likes to be thought 
ignorant. So he latched onto his “Mother” 
gimmick. Rules. holds, and any other de- 
tails he carefully explains to “Mother,” 
thus preserving the male ego—and at the 
same time building up his fans. 

Every day James receives large numbers 
of motherly gifts, and so curious are the 
givers to see their hero that some of 
them even venture into the smoke-choked 
arenas. The result has not only won 
wrestling its widest audience in New York 
but has considerably increased the box- 
office take. 


Television ‘Sneak’ 


Just before the 9:45 p.m. screening of 
“Saigon” at the Paramount Theater in 
Times Square April 14 a message was 
flashed on the screen: “Exclusive!, Para- 
mount News proudly presents motion pic- 
ture-television history.” What followed 
was twenty minutes’ worth of the United 
States Navy Inter-Districts Boxing Finals, 
televised from Brooklyn. 

Hullabalooed as “the FIRST full screen 
theater telecast of a news event,” Para- 
mount’s splurge actually was just televi- 
sion’s first sneak preview. For theater- 
sized television had been demonstrated in 
equally newsworthy fashion as far back 
as Jan. 24, 1941, by the Radio Corp. of 
America. 

What Paramount really proved was 
that its theater-tele-technique, which 
photographs the television image and 
projects it on the screen all within 66 
seconds (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 22, 1947), 
guarantees clear, ringside-sized pictures. 
And one audience got a good idea of the 
draw the big fights would have if televised 
in theaters. But even Paramount, which 
had had to set up its own relay system 
for the sneak, realized that day wouldn’t 
arrive until the motion-picture industry 
and the television networks get together 
on who pays for what and how much— 
and how soon. . 
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“lll be there in Rome 
next week” 


“April in Paris. 
Lucky you!” 


“Rio must be 
Wreed ake KT aa0) bam 


“You folks in Brisbane 
were right” 





Telephone calls to most countries around the 
world are crossing the oceans every day. 


They’re giving business men the added speed 
and efficiency of two-way discussion. 


To friends and relatives, overseas telephone calls 
are thrilling events. 


All calls are person-to-person. And they're easy 
to make. Simply say to your Long Distance oper- 
ator, “Il want to make an overseas call.” The rate 
for three full minutes of two-way conversation to 
most countries ig $12 or less (plus tax). 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Westinghouse Water Coolers all 
have a Foot Pedal Control to 
operate the bubbler at the touch 
of a toe. This feature, plus the 
Automatic Stream Height Regu- 
lator, is planned for convenience 
and sanitation. In addition to six 
Pressure Coolers, Westinghouse 
also has a Bottle Cooler; seven 
models in all. All require only 
14” x 14” of floor space... all 
carry the 5-Year Protection Plan. 
See them, and other members 
of this famous family, at your 
Westinghouse Supplier, now. 





EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


MAKER OF 30 MILLION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 











Tone in Ted Malone, . Every Morning, Monday through Friday... ABC Network 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





APPLIANCE DIVISION - - - Plants in 25 cities - Offices everywhere - - + SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS 
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Moscow vs. Magidoff 


In Moscow, correspondents and em- 
bassy officials knew the birdlike, freckle- 
faced Helen Cecilia Nelson as an alert miss 
who heard all the gossip and dished it out. 
Born in Newberry, Mich., Miss Nelson 
went to high school and college (Lowell 
Teachers) in Massachusetts, thence to Fin- 
land and Russia in 
1935. She married 
one Toivo Koho- 
men, a Minneapolis- 
born trombonist of 
Finnish descent, who 
renounced his 
American citizen- 
ship for Russian. 

During the war 
Miss Nelson worked 
as a typist in Mos- 
cow for correspond- European 
ents Maurice Hin- Magidoff 
dus and Edgar 
Snow, and as a librarian in the American 
Embassy. When Robert Magidoff, Russian- 
born, Russian-speaking American corre- 
spondent for NBC and McGraw-Hill’s 
private World News, needed a secretary, 
he hired Miss Nelson. 

In Izvestia last, week a letter appeared 
over Miss Nelson’s name. It said she had 
rifled Magidoff’s files while he was out of 
his office, found queries from McGraw-Hill 
asking information on underground war- 
time plants, and, therefore, she was con- 
vinced Magidoff was a spy. McGraw-Hill 
had sent just such a ticklish assignment 
to Magidoff (as it had to correspondents 
throughout the rest of Europe and in 
Tokyo) for a world survey. 

All but Magidoff had been heard from 
on the query, and last week he heard from 
the Kremlin. Though he hotly denied the 
accusations, he and his Russian wife got 
their walking papers. In Washington 
there was strong suspicion that Russia’s 
secret police, not Miss Nelson, actually 
did the Izvestia squeal as a means of 
ousting one of the few American corre- 
spondents who knows Russia well. 


Shop Talk at the Statler 


Into the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
more than 400 of the nation’s newspaper 
editors trooped last week for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors’ annual 
three-day session of shop talk. For the 
most part they are settled citizens who 
earn from $15,000 a year upward, are 
closing in on gray-haired 50, and have 
their papers air-mailed to them wheréver 
they go. 

Lounging in conference rooms littered 
with cigarette butts, they listened blandly 
to buttering up and dressing down from 
Washington big shots. Under Secretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett told them: “It’s a 
distinct honor to talk to this eminent 
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Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
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NEWSWEEK! 


Educators throughout the country consider 
Newsweek the “textbook of today" and 
use it as part of over 20 study courses. 


For information about student rates and 
free supplementary study material write 
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good book lately? 
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group.” But blunt Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
Republican Presidential aspirant, said: 
“The trouble with newspapermen is that 
they never read anything.” Sen. Glen Tay- 
lor, Idaho Democrat and Henry Wallace’s 
running mate, denounced the American 
press as “the greatest villain ever to in- 
habit the face of the earth.” 

The South Speaks: The editors were 
in a ferment over civil liberties. Southern- 
ers buttonholed their Northern brethren 
and frothed over President Truman’s civil- 
rights program. Virginius Dabney, scholar- 
ly editor of The Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch, said: “We're not like Senator 
Claghorn, who was elected as member of 
the senior class most likely to secede .. . 
But the President is trying to make us 
swallow too much all at once. . .” 

On their own liberty of the press, the 
editors were more positive. They want no 
peacetime censorship except by voluntary 
cooperation to protect vital information 
concerning “development or use of new 
military weapons.” They want freedom of 
visa for American correspondents abroad, 
but do not believe Washington should ask 
more than it is willing to give on this 
score. (Current interpretation of immi- 
gration laws, for example, can bar Com- 
munist newsmen.) To this end, they urged 
granting of visas to all bona fide corre- 
spondents applying from abroad. They also 
want the Post Office Department to clarify 
its restrictions on lottery news, specifically 
the Irish sweepstakes. They want the prin- 
ciple that news sources are confidential 
protected by law (only eleven states now 
have such laws). They want Washington 
to act promptly on discrimination against 
reporters who incur the displeasure of 
Army occupation chiefs. (Example: Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s refusal to. readmit 
Compton Pakenham of Newsweek to 
Tokyo.) They want the propaganda war 
against Russia—which their new president, 
Erwin D, Canham of The Christian Science 
Monitor, said we were winning—stepped 
up. To this end the editors urged the 
Associated Press and United Press to make 
their news reports available for Voice of 
America broadcasts. 

Hammers: The convention heard the 
perennial gripes: “Reporters aren’t from 
the good old shoe-leather school any more” 
—Marvin H. Cregar of The Milwaukee 
Journal. Editorial pages are bad: “Either 
formidable like The New York Times”— 
L. M. Feemly of The Newark News; or 
“insufferably dull”—J. L. Jones of The 
Tulsa Tribune. Journalism schools are bad: 
Out of some 500, only 30 will qualify for 
accreditation in May by a committee of 
ASNE members and journalism deans. 


Lorimer of the Post 


For almost 40 years, no American editor 
sie up the reading tastes of America’s 
great middle class as ably and profitably 
as the late George Horace Lorimer. Yet 
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You'll have 108,900 ‘noise traps 


to give you quiet, when you buy a 
Johns-Manville Fibretonet Ceiling 





@ Every 12" unit of a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Ceiling has hundreds of scien- 
tifically designed “‘noise traps”. . . small 
cylindrical holes drilled in the sound- 
absorbing panels. 


Here the noise waves are trapped and 
dissipated within the holes. 

Once you experience the benefits that 
noise-quieting Fibretone gives . . . greater 
comfort, less nerve strain, increased effi- 
ciency . . . you’ll never again be satisfied 
to have an ordinary ceiling in any busy 
area. You'll be surprised, too, at Fibre- |} 
tone’s low cost. 


Send for Free, Fascinating Booklet: 
— Whether you’re interested in quieting an 
~ Office, restaurant, bank, school, or factory, 
let us tell you more about Fibretone. 
Write for our brochure 
“Sound Control.” 
Johns- Manville, 
Dept. NW-4, 
Box 290, New 
York 16, N.Y. 














*Based on room size 15’ x 15’ 
TReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Culver 





From Lorimer (upper center) to Hibbs, The Saturday Evening Post went through revolutionary changes 


few of the millions who read The Satur- 
day Evening Post knew Lorimer except 
as a name on the masthead. To most of 
the Post’s family, it was the genius of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis that produced what 
Will Rogers called “America’s greatest 
nickelodeon.” But Curtis himself once 
said: “I take down some of the profits, 
but the Post really belongs to Lorimer 

. . [he] is the Post and the Post is 
Lorimer.” 

And so it was, writes John Tebbel in 
his biography*—the first dealing with 
Lorimer—which came off the presses this 
week. Tebbel’s story draws heavily on a 
stack of correspondence the editor left 
behind on his death in 1987 (his letter 
writing was almost as prolific as his au- 
thors) and on the memories of Post writ- 
ers and staff members who knew The Boss 
intimately. 

Canner to Cub: When Curtis bought 
the Post name for $1,000 in 1898, he got 
a wire asking for a job from a young 
Boston Herald reporter he didn’t know. 
Lorimer, born in Louisville, was the son 
of a British immigrant actor who turned 
Baptist and became a leading clergyman 
of his day. Like his father before him, 
young Lorimer had quit one successful 
career—before he was 30 he had risen to 
head the Armour & Co. canning depart- 
ment—to pursue another. At 31 he joined 
The Saturday Evening Post as its first 
and last literary editor, and a year later 
became editor. From then until he retired 
m 1936, the Post was his show. 

With personal charm, fat checks, and 
prompt payments Lorimer built up the 
Post’s famous school of fiction: Mary 








‘GEORGE Horack LorRIMER AND THE SatTurRDAY 
EVENING Post. By John Tebbel, Doubleday. 335 
pages. Index, $4. 
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Roberts Rinehart, Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, Irvin §. Cobb, Harry Leon Wilson, 
Charles Francis Coe, James Warner Bel- 


_lah, Joseph Hergesheimer, and Ben Ames 


Williams, to name just a few. 

Of critics who accused him of corrupt- 
ing America’s young literary talent with 
potboiler’s gold, the editor was scornful. 
If “Main Street” and “An American Trag- 
edy” were not for chaste Post pages, Lor- 
imer could point out that both Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser made early 
appearances in the magazine. Even busi- 
ness, Lorimer knew, was romantic to the 
businessman, and he proved it with his 
own minor classic, “The Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son.” And Lori- 
mer’s sense of timing in Post articles gave 
rise to the famous “Post luck.” 

Traveler and = Tippler: Lorimer 
flouted the rule that editors should remain 
aloof from their writers. With Wilson, Sam 
Blythe, Eddie Léfevre, Cobb, Kenneth L. 
Roberts, and others of his inner circle, he 
broke bread, tippled lustily (his Atlantic 
City blowouts became legendary), traveled, 
and hunted antiques. (After his bequests 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, his 
collections brought more than $1,000,000 
at auction.) 

When the depression undermined Lori- 
mer’s best of all possible worlds, he 
couldn’t change. Once a Bull Mooser, he 
found political disappointment in the first 
Roosevelt, Coolidge, and even Hoover. 
The second Roosevelt’s New Deal became 
his ogre, and though some of his editors 
pleaded that times had changed, Lorimer 
couldn’t see it. Through the Post he strove 
mightily to elect Alf Landon, and when 
the returns on his debacle came in, Lori- 
mer retired in favor of Wesley Stout. 

Stout went on in the Lorimer tradition, 





with few modifications. But the Post be- 
gan to slip, and by 1941 (when the great 
volume of consumer advertising was 
blitzed by the oncoming war) dropped to 
a gross of $50,000,000 from a 1929 peak 
of $84,600,000. Out went Stout as editor 
and in came Ben Hibbs, Kansas-born ex- 
newspaperman, once a journalism profes- 
sor, and at that time editor of Country 
Gentleman, also Curtis-owned. 

New Post: Hibbs, like Lorimer before 
him, had complete authority at the Post. 
But unlike Lorimer, he made it no one- 
man show. He insisted that Robert Fuoss, 
ex-promotion writer and his right arm at 
the Gentleman, come along to the Post as 
managing editor. 

Lorimer’s Post usually ran four short 
stories, three longish articles, and a serial. 
Hibbs’s blossomed out with more but 
shorter and brighter articles, short features, 
four or five short stories, and two serial 
installments or one with a novelette. Post 
personality stories soon bore the sharper 
touches of such New Yorker graduates as 
Jack Alexander and Alva Johnston. 

And, finally Hibbs and Fuoss did what 
few thought they dared risk: They aban- 
doned the Post’s familiar Victorian type 
dress from cover to cover. Some old sub- 
scribers, long used to “Post Old Style” 
typography, squawked. 

But last week Hibbs could point to a 
hefiy payoff on his changes. The Post, at 
15 cents, now sells more than 4,000,000 
weekly, higher than it ever did in¢‘Lorimer’s 
heyday. In 1947 its advertising gross— 
$59,529.458—topped Lorimer’s best ad- 
vertising year. 

‘ Hibbs modestly credits his staff, of 
which he is proud. “The Post,” he says, 
“has become far too big and too complex 
to be a one-man show.” 
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This time its 


| THE CAR YOU STEP DOWN INTO!” 





HERE'S an amazing new Hudson—a new kind of car that 
electrified a nation—a car you ought to see right away! 


Here’s a hint of the fascinating things in store for you: this 
car is only five feet from ground to top, but with more inside 
head room and roomier seats than in any other mass-produced 
car built today! 


Hudson is the only American-built car you step down into 
when entering, not wp on—yet it maintains road clearance. 


Hudson's new, all steel Monobilt body-and-frame* is the only 
motor-car construction that completely encircles you, even 
outside the rear wheels, with a box-steel foundation frame. 


You ride within this frame—cradled’ between axles—not on 
top of the frame as in other cars. And as you ride, Hudson’s 
combination of unique construction and comfort. features 
gives you a sensation of snug safety and serene, smooth 
going unlike anything you’ve known before! 


You'll want to try this ride—and you're invited to do just 
that! Try the eager power in Hudson’s all-new Super-Six 
engine—the most powerful six built today—or the masterful 
Super-Eight. Try automatic gear shifting in forward speeds 
as provided by Hudson’s “Drive-Master” transmission. 


When you do this, your own good judgment will tell you, 
“This time it’s Hudson—for me!” Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit 14, Mich. 


YOU RIDE WITHIN-A BASE FRAME, NOT ON TOP OF IT! 


~ 
Hudson with its all steel Mono- 
bilt body-and-frame*, introduces a 
new era in motor-car design. Seats 
and floor have been moved down 
to harmonize with the new lower 
top. You get the safety of girder 


protection all around, even out- 
side the rear wheels—with every 
unit welded into one solid struc- 
ture that provides unusual rugged- 
ness and stability, and minimizes 
the need for service attention. 

* Trade-mark and patents pending 





Fight body styles in a Super Series and the Commodore Custom Series. Your-ehoice, 121 hp. all-new Super-Six or 128 h.p. improved 
Super-Eight engine. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at slight extra cost. 











Now! A new kind of beauty—with Aluminum! 





No conventional building material can approach the beauty you get 
from Kaiser Aluminum clapboard Siding and Roofing. It’s a new 
kind of exterior material—absolutely uniform, without a split or 


Lasts for generations! Unlike other mate- 
rials, Kaiser Aluminum clapboard Siding 
and Roofing can’t crack, warp, rot or 
shrink . .. protects against fire ... cannot 
be attacked by termites. Your home will 
stay beautiful for years to come. 


———- 


Paints perfectly —cuts maintenance costs! 
This new aluminum siding takes paint 
perfectly. It comes to you prime-coated 
to assure a beautiful final finish. Fine 
paint finishes are longer lasting, too— 
won't peel, chip or crack. 





knot — flawless! It gives your home permanent beauty, value that 
cannot fade with the years. Yet it costs no more than other materials. 
And it’s available today for the homes that will be envied tomorrow! 





Strong and weathertight! The curved sur- 
face—an exclusive feature—increases 
strength, provides deep shadow lines, 
creates a tension which results in a 
weatherproof lock! Insist on Kaiser Alu- 
minum clapboard Siding and Roofing! 


Kaiser Aluminum 


SIDING AND ROOFING 


a Permanente Metals product 


FOR FREE BOOKLET about Kaiser Aluminum Siding and Roofing, write: Permanente Products Company, Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: Barsara Briskin, 7 pounds 8 
ounces, second daughter of Betty Hutton, 
27, madeap movie blonde, and Ted Briskin, 
30, camera manufacturer; in Hollywood, 
April 14. 


Engaged: CuristoPpHeER Rosin MI.ne, 
the “hoppity, hoppity, hoppity, hoppity, 
hop” lad in his father A. A. Milne’s “When 
We Were Very Young,” now 28 and a 
British Army veteran, and Lestey SE.in- 
court, 22-year-old librarian; in London, 
April 17. 


Ailing: Mrs. James Roosevett, 32, from 
an accidental overdose of sleeping pills; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., April 16. The former 
Romelle Schneider, who nursed F. D. R.’s 
eldest son at the Mayo Clinic in 1938, 
confused bottles when she was looking for 
headache tablets. 


Died: Dr. Rupert Buus, 79, Surgeon 
General of the United States from 1912 to 
1920; in Charleston, §.C., April 12. Dr. 
Blue twice stamped out bubonic plague in 
San Francisco by warring on rats and 
ground squirrels. He sponsored health 
examinations for immigrants to prevent 
international epidemics and made the 
American people shy away from public 
drinking cups. 
> Cuester H. Rowe t, 80, editor emeritus 
of The San Francisco Chronicle; in Berke- 
ley, Calif., April 12. A friend of every 
President since Ulysses §. Grant, he cru- 
saded for internationalism and_progres- 
sivism within the Republican party. He 
bolted to the Bull Moosers in 1912 and 
away from Harding in 1920. After build- 
ing up The Fresno Republican from debt- 
ridden nothingness, he sold it for more than 
$1,000,000 in 1920, then found “retirement 
too strenuous” and joined The Chronicle. 
PJ. Curtstmas MOoeiuer, 54, who was 
smuggled out of Nazi-occupied Denmark 
in a ship’s cargo hold to lead the Free 
Danish movement in London, and served 
as Foreign Minister in the liberation Cabi- 
net; of a heart attack, in Copenhagen, 
April 13. 
> Manuet A. Roxas, 56, first President of 
the Philippine Republic; of a heart attack, 
at Clark Field, April 15 (see page 38). 
> Dr. Aurrep C. Lane, 85, geologist and 
nuclear physicist; in Cambridge, Mass., 
April 15. In 1926 he inaugurated an in- 
ternational plan for exchanging atom- 
smashing data among scientists. Subse- 
quently this provided him with data to 
tip off Washington about Germany’s pre- 
war atom-splitting progress. By using the 
disintegration time of uranium as a “clock,” 
he estimated the earth’s age at 2,000,000,- 
000 years, four times longer than formerly 
believed. In 1986 Dr. Lane quit as Tufts 
College professor rather than subscribe to 
a Massachusetts teachers’ oath law. 
Apmirat Baron Kantaro Suzuxt, 80, 


Japan’s “surrender Premier”; of a liver 


ailment, in Tokyo, April 17 (see page 38) . 
Newsweek, April 26, 1948 
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Tron Fireman Coal-Flow stoker feeds automatically from main coal bunker; saves coal handling costs. 
Forced underfiring burns coal completely; eliminates waste; reduces fuel bills; and abates smoke. 


Have your heating costs checked— 
scientifically 


When you modernize your boiler room 
with this Iron Fireman stoker, you’re not 
guessing—you are investing in assured 
performance. Before you buy, Iron Fireman 
analyzes your steam operation and gives 
you a written estimate of the fuel savings 
and increased steam production you will 
get. There’s no guesswork when you 
modernize with an Iron Fireman stoker. 


Use lower-cost coal—get more heat 


With Iron Fireman firing you are not 
limited to premium grades of coal. You 
can burn the most economical grades of 
coal available in your locality efficiently 
and with no smoke nuisance. Automatic 
control of combustion extracts much more 


heat from your coal than is possible with 
old-style equipment or with hand-firing. 


Save coal handling costs 


Iron Fireman Coal-Flow stokers feed auto- 
matically from main bunker—no coal 
shoveling. Some models will even feed from 
bunkers on another floor level, either above 
or below the boiler room. No costly 
conveying equipment required. 


Cut maintenance costs—save 
shut-down losses 


Iron Fireman stokers have made an en- 
viable record for low maintenance costs. 
This is the result of thoroughly developed 
design and a quarter century of experience 
in engineering application. It is your pro- 
tection against costly plant shutdowns. 


WRITE for booklet “Iron Fireman Stokers for Heating and Power.” 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3224 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


THE IRON FIREMAN 







IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS, 
OIL BURNERS © RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 
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OUTLOOK: 


Pressures, High and Low 


In booms and busts, business spending 
for new plants and equipment is a stra- 
tegic factor. Some businessmen firmly be- 
lieve you can’t have a serious depression 
as long as business continues to spend 
large sums for expansion. 

For such as these, the government last 
week announced good The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the Commerce Department had made a 
joint study of business budgets and busi- 
ness plans for expansion. They estimated 
that business spending for expansion in 
1948 would total $18,700,000,000, — or 
$2.500.000,000 more than in 1947. Budget 
figures showed spending for new manu- 
facturing plants would stay about the 
same; outlays for utilities, railroads, and 
buildings would increase 


news. 


commercial 
sharply. ; 

But though the boom might continue, 
many had found the going increasingly 
tough. Dun & Bradstreet ominously re- 
ported that business failures, though still 
below prewar, were rising. In the first 
three months of 1948 they had run 80 
per cent ahead of 1947, 


FINANCE: 

7 e 7 . 
Kaiser-Frazer vs. Otis 

For more than two months Wall Street 
has awaited public airing of an incident 


which shook the underwriting fraternity 
more than anything in years: the with- 
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Henry Kaiser and Joseph Frazer tell it to the SEC 





drawal of Otis & Co. and the First Cali- 
fornia Co. from an agreement to take 
$3,881,250 each of a new issue of Common 
shares in Kaiser-Frazer Corp. (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 23). Last week an investigation by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
got under way. 

Henry Kaiser, who has sued Otis & Co. 
for $7,762,500 for “repudiating” the deal 
“without justification or excuse,” told his 
story first. 

Kaiser’s Side: The automobile man 
said that on Feb. 3 the underwriters agreed 
to take 900,000 shares at $11.50 and offer 
them to the public next day at $13. Before 
they would take the shares, he testified, 
they had insisted that Kaiser-Frazer buy 
its own outstanding stock if necessary to 
stabilize the market. Kaiser was “shocked” 
by the idea, but said Cyrus Eaton of Otis 
& Co. explained it was customary. Kaiser 
said he had even used Eaton’s broker for 
the transactions. But where he had ex- 
pected to buy 25,000 shares, so many 
traders rushed to sell that he had to buy 
186,200 to keep the price at 181%. Otis & 
Co. representatives, Kaiser charged, had 
ralled K-F employes who owned stock and 
urged them to sell their shares at the sta- 
bilization price of 1344, then buy them 
back the next day at the offering price 
of 15. 

When the offering flopped, Kaiser said, 
Eaton demanded to be relieved of his con- 
tract; when Kaiser insisted that he live up 
to the agreement, Eaton threatened: “All 
hell will break loose—the stock will be 


driven down to $5.” 

Other witnesses testified that Eaton had 
deliberately sought a loophole to break 
the contract. One of the other underwriters 
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Acme 


quoted Eaton as saying: “I'd rather have 
a lawsuit on my hands than be dead 
broke.” 

Eaton’s Side: Eaton had not yet had 
his say. When the fiery Cleveland financier 
testifies this week he is expected to rip 
into Kaiser’s testimony and blame him for 
the disastrous stabilization effort. 

Otis & Co. already had asked the SEC 
to broaden the investigation; it wanted the 
commission to consider whether the’ facts 
in the K-F registration statemént were 
true and also whether K-F’s purchases of 
its own stock constituted market rigging. 
When the SEC declined to do so, Otis & 
Co. charged “an effort to whitewash both 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and the commission.” 

Otis & Co. insisted that the registration 
statement contained misrepresentations 
important to the investigation. Among the 
statements it questioned was the purpose 
of the issue, namely to expand production. 
The real purpose, Otis & Co. maintained, 
was to replace working capital used to 
pay off K-F loans which had been guaran- 
teed by Joseph W. Frazer, Kaiser’s associ- 
ate, and several Kaiser companies. 


INVENTION: 


Young Rand’s Washer 


Three generations of the Rand family 
—James H. Rand, James H. Rand Jr. 
and James H. Rand [1I[—have shown a 
yard-wide streak of independence. 

The first James H. Rand was a success- 
ful bankbook manufacturer. James Jr. 
worked for him for a while, then quarreled 
over policies and resigned. He borrowed 
$10,000. set up his own company, and 
within ten years bought out his father’s 
business. His enterprise grew up to be 
Remington Rand, Inc., a leading maker 
of office equipment, of which he is now 
president. 

Last week James Jr.’s son, James H. 
Rand I1I—who likewise refused to work 
for his own father’s outfit—had achieved 
phenomenal success in his own business. 
He had invented a radically new washing 
machine and had sold an option on it to 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. The im- 
mediate return was $350,000; a further 


_payment and royalties for the next twenty 


years seemed certain to run the total far 
up in the millions. 

Profits Without Father: When 
James III left the University of Virginia 
he took up an inventive career; he calls 
himself a “diddler.” His first major success 
was a new kind of electric razor which he 
sold to Remington Rand. Next he started 
playing with an idea for a new washing 
machine. The war intervened, but after a 
spell in the Army working on guided mis- 
siles, he returned to the project. 

His father looked down his nose at the 
whole idea. However, Jim’s twin brother. 
Marcell, a director of Remington Rand, 
put in $5,000 along with a few other ‘stock- 
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Calculator claims of speed and simplicity are 
common. Calculator demonstrations with 
‘lv SEE HOW THE NEW BURROUGHS some rare and complicated problem may be 
Ir. impressive. But what you’re really interested 
SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES INVOICING 7 — y 
la in is results—the time and money you can 
save on everyday volume work like payroll, 
“a The result of each invoicing and sales audit. That’s where the 
led individual a new Burroughs Calculator proves itself faster, 
e . e 
ved jee oem ” simpler, more efficient. 
and . 
er's \ Let us show you what this new Burroughs will 
be do on your own work, with your own figures, 
ker INVOICE in your own office. Find out for yourself—as 
10W . 
met cmon thousands have—that the electrically operated 
ANYWHERE . 

H. Burroughs Calculator accomplishes everyday 
‘ork — — a — + business computations in less time, with less 
ved a on os “a ‘wae effort, at less cost. Call your local Burroughs 
1eSs 6} 02. ARTICLES 2473 02. 2.97 ‘ 
om 3. ONLY ITEMS 2.34 fA, 7.08 office for a practical, down-to-earth dem- 
t to _— pe onstration. Burroughs Adding Machine 
anal LESS FREIGHT ALLOWANCE 525 LBS. Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
ther AT .453 CWT 
onty 

far 
. The results of all 
yhen calculations ac- 
pA cumulate here— 
calls the net result is 
"CESS automatic. 

h he 

rted Only the Burroughs Calculator shows the results 

hing of each individual extension and provides the 

er a grand total or net result, automatically. No time- 743143 FASTER 

mis- wasting rehandling of figures. No preliminary TO LEARN TO OPERATE 
setups. Operation is fast, simple, continuous. 

| the 

ther. : 

and, 

ock- WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S BURROUGHS 
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THIRTY YEARS OF 


Is the electrical installation you 
are planning large or small, 
simple or complex ? Whatever 
your project, F & M’s vast ex- 
perience of over 9000 success- 
fully completed jobs means 
your worries end when our 


work begins. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


An Organization 
That Has to Its Credit 
Every Conceivable Type of 
Electrical Installation 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Complete Organizations In 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit 


os Write for our Brochure 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE, Department N 
226 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pini 
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Mereury: The low-slung 1949 sport sedan is 5 feet 3 inches high 
and has a completely new body and a new 110-horsepower, V-8 
engine. It is one of four 1949 Mercury models unveiled this week. 


holders. Jim set up research headquarters 
in a barn in Bratenahl, a Cleveland sub- 
urb, and plugged away at the project 
most of last year. 

Bendix, whose stockholders last week 
approved purchase of the Rand machine, 
would say only that it was “radically 
different from any washer now available.” 
The company said it was still in the de- 
velopment stage and could not predict 
when it would be in production. Bendix, 
which made 25 per cent of all washing 
machines sold last year, will use the Rand- 
type washer to round out its line. 

Though Bendix wouldn’t talk, those 
who saw the washer in Cleveland disclosed 
that it is an automatic agitator type (not 
tumble action) with a special rubber lin- 
ing and a pump which not only empties 
out the water but also creates a vacuum. 
It is claimed to damp-dry clothes drier 
than any other method so far, leaving 
many ready to iron. 

Now Rand is happy to have the wash- 
ing machine off his mind. Usually he 
spends about half his time on medical re- 
search, for which he has set up a non- 
profit foundation. Two current projects: 
a diaper which will keep beds and babies 
dry for twelve hours—a real problem in 
hospitals as well as at home—and a mat- 
tress which can be warmed or cooled and 
can shift pressure spots to prevent bed- 
sores. 


AVIATION: 


The Curtiss-Wright Fight 


For a company in the aircraft industry 
—which has been reporting heavy losses 
—the Curtiss-Wright Corp. had an amaz- 
ing supply of ready funds. At the end of 
1947, its current assets exceeded current 
debts by more than $100,000,000; it had 
$75,500,000 in cash and government se- 
curities. . 

Last week three of the company’s com- 


mon stockholders* started a fight to is- 
tribute some of this idle cash. They ac- 
cused the management of discriminating 
against holders of common. stock and 
causing Curtiss-Wright’s “steady loss of 
competitive position.” The committee 
charged the directors had favored the $2 
noncumulative “A” stock over the com- 
mon stock both in dividends and_pur- 
chases for retirement. The directors, they 
claimed, own five times as much “A” stock 
as common stock (in market value) . 

They sought proxies for the annual 
meeting starting April 21 where they 
would try to elect eight new directors. 
take over control of the company, and use 
some $50,000,000 to (1) pay a whopping 
$7 dividend on the common stock as com- 
pared with last year’s dividend of 25 cents 
a share or (2) retire half the common 
stock at $14 a share. 

In Wall Street, where Curtiss-Wright 
stock had been selling for $7.50 a share, 
trading boomed and the stock jumped to 
$8.121%4. And in its comfortable Rocke- 
feller Center offices Curtiss-Wright’s man- 
agement also jumped—to the defense of 
its policies. 

The Go-Easy Side: The creator and 
guardian of the Curtiss-Wright cash pile is 
President Guy W. Vaughan. Eight months 
ago he admitted to stockholders that the 
company had about $60,000,000 more 
working capital than it needed for present 
business, but until the future of the air- 
craft industry and the company was 
clearer he proposed to hold onto it. 

Vaughan has been in the aircraft in- 
dustry since 1917 and president of Curtiss- 
Wright since 1935. After the first world 
war he saw that military orders dried up 
and that aircraft manufacturers went 
broke. He saw aircraft companies desperate 
for funds but unable to raise a cent. 
Vaughan vowed that it wouldn’t happen 





*T, Roland Berner, 10,500 shares; William P, 
Doyle, 5,000 shares; and Mrs, Wallace K. Harrison, 
1,000 shares, 
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this time—at least not to Curtiss-Wright. 

As the war drew to a close, Vaughan 
sized up the markets for commercial air- 
liners and private planes, and decided that 
neither was big enough or strong enough 
to support the number of companies going 
after the business. For some _ time, 
Vaughan estimated, orders would mean 
losses, not profits; the aircraft industry 
would be deep in the red. 

Accordingly, as most companies brought 
out new models, Curtiss-Wright pulled in 
its horns; for the time being it concentrated 
on longer-term research and development. 
Vaughan trimmed his tremendous wartime 
organization—seventeen plants and 186,- 
000 employes—down to three of the newest 
units: an engine plant and laboratory at 
Wood-Ridge, N.J., a propeller plant at 
Caldwell, N.J., and a plane plant at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Playing Safe: In the Wood-Ridge 
plant, Curtiss-Wright engineers went to 
work to get the last ounce of efficiency from 
the reciprocating engine—which will prob- 
ably continue the standard for commercial 
aircraft for some years. At the same 
time they set out to catch up with de- 
velopments in the turbine field, where war 
contracts had given foreign companies, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse a 
head start. 

In the Columbus plant, Vaughan’s en- 
gineers developed, at Army expense, a 
new four-jet fighter plane, the XP-87. 
They made one small concession to future 
air-cargo business, which Vaughan re- 
garded as far more promising than’ the 
passenger trade. They built a wooden 
model of a proposed 50-ton, four-engine 
cargo plane with special freight-handling 
features. But Vaughan built no prototype. 
If and when Curtiss had sufficient orders 


Vaughan faces an insurrection 
April 26, 1948 














Carton Closing Time 


Cut in Half 


Acme Silverstitcher used by mushroom packer to save 
on materials and labor . . . doubles production . . . 


makes a stronger carton, 


STURDY PACKING FOR FINE FOOD SPECIALTY—_Dampness no longer affects the seal- 


unaffected by dampness 


ing of the cartons in which these carefully grown and packed mushrooms are 
shipped. The Acme Silverstitched carton is stronger than before, costs less 


and can be made twice as quickly. 


“Show us!’’ said the world’s largest 
growers and canners of mushrooms. 

An Acme Shipping Specialist had 
analyzed the packing operations of 
this company and advised an Acme 
Silverstitcher with Silverstitch wire 
for stitching the bottoms of shipping 
cartons. For years a fairly good car- 
ton had been sealed with glue. Never- 
theless, an Acme Silverstitcher was 
installed in the shipping department 
and a trial was made. 


e@ Here is what this company wrote... 


“, . results were a surprise to us...” 


“First, we found a saving in mate- 
rial and labor of approximately 30 %. 
Second, we can stitch 100 cartons now 
in the same time it took to glue 50. 
Third, the staples give us a stronger 
carton unaffected by dampness. And 
fourth, our operators prefer the stitch- 
ing to the old method of gluing. We 
recently installed another Acme Sil- 


verstitcher in our Hudson, N. Y., plant 
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and the results are just as pleasing.” 

Significant savings like these are 
worth inquiring about. Ask an Acme 
Shipping Specialist to look over your 
packing and shipping operations with- 
out obligation. Or mail the coupon 
for more information. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 8 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES ll 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-426 
2838 Archer Avenue 

Chicago 8, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Send me your free booklet describing Acme H 
Silverstitchers and their applications, > 
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Z This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to 
buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. These securities are 
initially being offered by the Corporation to its common stockholders and 
such offering is being made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE April 14, 1948 


107,383 Shares 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


© 


Convertible prior to April 1, 1958 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares have been 
issued by the Corporation to its common stockholders, which rights will expire at 
3:00 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, April 27, 1948, as more fully set forth 
in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $100 per share 


During the subscription period, the several Underwriters may offer and sell shares 
of Cumulative Preferred Stock acquired or to be acquired by them through the 
exercise of Warrants and any unsubscribed shares at prices not less than the sub- 
scription price set forth above, less the amount of any concession to dealers and not 
greater than the highest known price at which the Cumulative Preferred Stock is 
then being offered by others in the over-the-counter market plus accrued dividends 
and plus the amount of any concession to dealers, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, includ- 
ing the undersigned, only in States in which such Underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Smith, Barney &,Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks Lehman Brothers 


Drexel & Co. Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 























None — because we find our editorial 
content of 100% service articles seems 
to be even stranger magic. Our 100% 
service screens out the people looking 
for entertainment, screens in over 
3,000,000 husbands and wives with 
incomes among the highest for all big 
magazines whose. bigaterest is home 
and family. Do. they find your story 
in Better Homies & Gardens? 


Beller tomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, over 3,000 000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 








BUSINESS 


to build the plane profitably, it would eo 
ahead. 

For the time being, rather than put more 
money in the losing aircraft business, 
Vaughan looked for other investment op- 
portunities. Since the war, he has bought up 
three small companies in non-aviation lines, 
each of which seemed to offer good oppor- 
tunity for development. Their products 
include film projectors, cameras, textile 
spindles, Diesel governors, air compressors, 
and spring clutches. 

The Go-Faster Side: Dissenting 
stockholders claimed that Vaughan’s poli- 
cies had made the company sluggish. From 
the biggest single contractor in the war- 
time aircraft program (planes and engines) 
it has fallen to a far less impressive posi- 
tion. A recent compilation disclosed that 
its backlog o° unfilled orders totaled only 
$118,000,000. compared with $270,000,000 
for United Aircraft, $250,000,000 for Boe-. 
ing, and well over $200,000,000 for Con- 
solidated Vultee. If elected, the new direc- 
tors proposed to bring in new managerial 
and technical talent which would restore 
the company’s competitive position. Said 
the committee: Revitalization of the com- 
pany is imperatively necessary if Curtiss- 
Wright is to share effectively in our critical 
national-defense program.” 

With the heat on, Vaughan persuaded 
the Air Force to permit disclosure of ad- 
ditional information. He reported that 
Curtiss-Wright: 
> Had successfully flight-tested a new gas- 
turbine engine, 
> Had been ordered to tool up for produe- 
tion of its 600-mile-an-hour XP-87 jet 
fighter, 
> Had received a $17,500,000 Navy order 
for a new model reciprocating engine. 

P Its order backlog on March 26 was 
actually $140,000,000. 

P Was currently negotiating on military 
orders totaling $80,000,000. 

In reply to charges of discrimination 
Vaughan noted that in the last fourteen 
years the company had paid dividends of 
$39,000,000 to common stockholders and 
$23,000,000 to “A” stockholders. He called 
the dissenting group’s proposal unwise in 
the face of rapidly increasing demand for 
aviation products. “Your company,” he 
wrote stockholders, “is vital to the securi- 
ty of the nation and its strength to serve 
should not be impaired.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Homes: The Labor Department said 
the 1948 building boom was running 2 
per cent ahead of a year ago. During the 
month of March alone contractors hired 
94,000 new workers. 

Merchandising: To promote sales of 
its automatic washers, the F. L. Jacobs 
Co. of Detroit is adding coin meters and 
placing them in private -homes. If the 
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home owner later chooses to buy the ma- 
chine, he may use the deposited coins for 
the down payment. 

Airlines: The Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. a subsidiary of Pan American 
Airways, announced plans to build a 400- 
room hotel in Caracas, Venezuela; part of 
the $6,000,000 cost will be lent by the 
Export-Import Bank. The airline, whose 
tourist business is hampered by an acute 
hotel shortage in Latin America, is plan- 
ning eleven new hotels in key cities at a 
cost of $80,000,000. 

Strike: The New York Curb Exchange 
ended an eighteen-day strike—its first— 
by giving its 200 striking employes a 10 
per cent wage boost and a two-year con- 
tract. The union backed down on its de- 
mands that all employes be required to 
join the union. At the New York Stock 
Exchange, the police last week arrested 
four seamen after further outbreaks of 
violence. 

Prices: President Henry Ford II fore- 
cast higher prices for all Ford Motor Co. 
products, including 1949 Fords, Mercurys, 
and Lincolns. The order backlog. he said, 
had dropped from 1,700,000 cars and 
trucks on Jan. 1 to 1,575,000 on April 1. 

Cars: General Motors announced plans 
to close down its parts-making plants for 
at least a week because the coal strike had 
cut down steel supplies. About 200,000 of 
GM’s 375,000 workers in 100 plants 
throughout the country will be laid off. 
GM expects to he 80,000 cars and trucks 
behind schedule from the shutdown. 

Planes: In Washington, officials of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration watched 


a demonstration of cross-wind landing gear 
for planes. The gear may eliminate the 


need for new multiple-runway airports; if 
so, the CAA’s seven-year $500,000,000 air- 
port program may go twice as far. 

Sales: To get firsthand knowledge of 
world markets, the Atlas Supply Co. 
(which sells tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories) sent its top brass on a round-the- 
world promotion flight in the company’s 
DC-4. President F. H. Bedford Jr. and 
three other executives covered 44,500 
miles and 46 cities in 28 countries in less 
than 100 days. 


PRINTING: 


A Brain for Presses 


Many a child has stared bemused at his 
favorite comic-strip hero because the red 
coloring supposed to appear on his lips 
shows up somewhere around his eyebrows. 
In printers’ parlance, this is poor register. 
To insure good register, an operator must 
tun his press slowly and carefully. This is 
why most high-speed newspapers can’t af- 
ford to carry color ads and pictures. 

Last week two New York ex-servicemen, 
John W. Ludwig, 27, and Frank G. Burke, 
34, apparently had the register problem 
licked, not only for newspapers but for 
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* “HEN you select a Florida location for your main or branch plant, 
the climate goes to work for you while your plans are still on the drawing 
board. Because your buildings need not be winter-proof, and require no 
elaborate heating systems, you save on construction costs right from the start. 


In Florida, maintenance for both 


raw material, ample power and 
- and equipment, is less. Fuel 


water, friendly tax laws, plenty of 
room, excellent transportation 
facilities and cooperative 
communities in every section 
of the state. 


This summer, plan a vacation in 
Florida. And, while you are here, 
investigate the multiple advantages 
and economies of a Florida location. 
There may be a sunnier future here 
for you -- and your business. 


ills are negligible. Profit-taking 
shutdowns, Tolan and lost 
man-hours due to snow, ice and cold 
are unknown. All year ’round, em- 
ployees enjoy outdoor recreation in 
the Sunshine State. They live better, 
feel better, work better. Labor 
conditions are good in Florida, 
and human efficiency is high. 


Florida offers an abundance of 
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State of Florida, 373 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, TheSunshine State.” 


Name. 
Street and No. 
City 
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other kinds of color printing. They had de- 
veloped a gadget that engineers believed 
finally would insure precise color register 
on high-speed presses. Already Ludwig 
and Burke had more than $250,000 in 
orders for the device. 

Off-Color: Ludwig, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
first bumped into the problem in the sum- 
mer of 1946. The Reynolds Metals Co. had 
been having trouble with color register at 
its Harrison, N.J., label-printing plant. 
Ludwig, then engineer for the J. H. Bun- 
nell Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., was called in 
to help. 

The cause of the trouble was obvious. 
The paper was feeding into successive 
printing cylinders a fraction of an inch 
too early or too late. Reynolds had to 
throw away several hundred dollars’ worth 
of off-register labels daily. 

- Ludwig had a theory. What was needed 

was a “thinking” device—a gadget that 
would detect an error of alignment and 
correct it before the labels reached the 
printing plates. 

The Reynolds and Bunnell people 
thought the idea fine but too nebulous to 
finance. Ludwig summoned Frank Burke, 
an old friend and experienced marketing 
man. Together they formed the Electronic 
Control Corp. to develop and sell Ludwig’s 
idea. 

Burke lined up $70,000 worth of backing. 
For a workshop, he rented a walk-up loft 
in Brooklyn. 

On-Color: Last October the machine 
began to take shape. Basically, it consisted 
of a supersensitive electronic “eye” to spot 
and measure potential errors and a hy- 
draulic motor to adjust the rollers to fore- 
stall them. On Dec. 23 Ludwig installed the 
device on a Reynolds Co. press. Almost 


New Tacties: [n the 


fifth week of the nationwide 
packinghouse strike, supervisory workers at Wil- 
son & Co., Kansas City, Kans., push meat-loaded 
freight cars from the plant to a point outside the 


magically, the machine spotted mistimings 
that would normally blur labels for a 
stretch of 600 feet; it corrected them be- 
fore the paper had moved 2 feet. And the 
press operated at twice its previous speed. 

Reynolds bought the first machine for 
$11,000. The saving on labels alone has 
already made up the price. By last week 
Burke and Ludwig had received orders for 
ten more machines, now priced at $25,000. 
Two national magazines and two major 
newspapers were dickering for several 
dozen more. 

Ludwig and Burke were confident they 
had barely scratched the surface. For the 
time being, the firm will have to restrict 
itself to correcting presses. But engineers 
believe that their electronic gadget will 
prove equally effective at checking errors 
on rolling steel and aluminum, printing 
colored cloth, and other industrial proc- 
esses demanding speed and accuracy. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Televising the Story 


Most business executives recognize that 
public ignorance of what goes on inside a 
big corporation is both costly and dan- 
gerous to free enterprise. A few have been 
sufficiently concerned to make it a major 
theme in company advertising. 

Last week Reese Taylor, 47-year-old, 
6-foot-2, 240-pound president of the Union 
Oil Co. of California, carried the idea a 
step farther. He televised the company’s 

“Report for ’47” over nine stations. 

Union’s report took the form of a 23- 
minute motion picture. In Taylor’s words, 
the movie told “the story of more than 
$171,000,000 (the company’s 1947 receipts), 
where it came from and where it went.” 


The audience was shown where the money 
went pictorially in terms of service sta- 
tions, oil wells, research laboratories, and 
exploration. Moving charts showed just 
how many dollars went for wages ($31.- 
775,000), taxes ($7,749,000), and divi- 
dends ($6,537,000) . 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Musicians: Banjo and guitar play- 
ers can add another three notes to their 
instruments with a new wire of high tensile 
strength made by the United States Steel 
Corp. 

For Smokers: The Reynolds Metals 
Co. has devised an aluminium pack for 
cigarettes—a thin sheet of paper sand- 
wiched between aluminum foil. The new 
pack, claimed to cut down on drying and 
crushing of cigarettes in opened packs, 
has been adopted by the makers of Raleigh 
cigarettes. _ 

For Retailers: To help prevent fading 
of goods exposed to sunlight in show win- 
dows, the Transparent Shade Co. of Los 
Angeles has introduced colorless sheets of 
plastic which filter out harmful rays with- 
out changing the color value of the goods 
displayed. 

For Contractors: Goodyear engineers 
have designed a conveyor belt with cross- 
wise ribs that protrude above the belt 
surface. It will handle wet materials up to 
a 20-degree angle. 

For Drivers: The Walter L. Wright 
Co. of Long Island City, N. Y., is making 
a device that will start an auto engine 
when the ignition key is turned on. It will 
also crank the engine automatically if it 
should stall on a hill or at a crossing. 


International Photos 


picket lines. At the » alae packing plant girl 
pickets wear slickers smeared with grease. Non- 
strikers attempting to squeeze through the line get 
smeared up. The policeman at left wears overalls. 
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W. F. (BILL) BROST 


Bill Brost knows cars inside out... 
handles thousands of them every year 
at his own service station 5329 York 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 


“| use Macmillan Oil in my own car... 
checking thousands of cars a year... for over eight years 
in my service station...| see every day what a big 


difference it makes when you use Macmillan regularly.” 


Ask FOR Bill Brost is right! Macmillan These experts see every day how 


Oil does make a big difference in Macmillan Oil removes hard car- 
M a car’s performance. That’s why, bon... keeps motors cleaner. ‘Take 
throughout the nation, thousands a tip from these service station 


of men who know motors use operators who know cars. Use Mac- 
: )| | Macmillan Oil in their own cars. millan Oil in your car regularly. 
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MIGHTY trucks for '48! Sosus'Guit to widen 
Ford’s Longer-Life Lead now up to 19.6%! 


It’s a proved fact! It’s a certified 
fact! It’s an uncontested fact that 
FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER... 
up to 19.6% longer! And the new 
Ford Trucks for ’48 are engi- 
neered. to widen this longer-life 
lead. They’re the strongest Ford 
Trucks ever built! 

Look at the extra strength in the 
new Million Dollar cab ... the 
comfort you can take for granted. 
New, exclusive Ford Level Action 
cab suspension prolongs cab life 
by eliminating cab distortion due 
to frame weave. The three new 
Ford Truck engines have new 


performance, economy, extra 
strength. Interesting example: po- 
rous-chrome plated top rings for 
pistons in the new 145 h.p. engine. 

It’s a story of extra strength all 
the way down the line .. . for the 
new BIG JOBS with G.V.W. 
ratings up to 21,500 lbs... . for 
every one of over 139 new models. 
They’re built with a strength never 
before attained in Ford Trucks. 
New strength! Extra _ strength! 
Bonus Built strength! 

See your Ford Dealer today! Get 
the facts on the strong points engi- 
neered into Ford Trucks for ’48, 


*BONUS: “‘Somiething given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” — Webster 


BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY ...FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 


| TRUCK IND ‘ 
a USTRY’s 
FIRST COMPLETELy NEW 


ENGINE LINE IN YEARS! 


P. New Rouge 226 


- 180 Ibs.-ft, 
0 r.p.m, 4. 
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ARRINER Eccies, ma‘ing his exit 
M as spokesman for the Federal Re- 
serve Board, recommended to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report an 
increase in reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve member banks and the 
extension of reserve requirements even 
to nonmember banks. Senator Taft, 
the committee chairman, 
told reporters that added au- 
thority of this sort was not 
likely at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Inaction on this subject, 
however, would be a mis- 
take not only from the na- 
tional standpoint, but even 
from the standpoint of 
Republican prospects in No- 
vember. Unless the Republi- 
can majority in Congress itself frames 
and passes a positive anti-inflation 
program, its criticisms of President 
Truman’s policies will seem very un- 
convincing by election day if in‘ation 
resumes its progress in the next six 
months. 


HIs does not mean that sch a pro- 
oe should take the precise form 
that Mr. Eccles recommends. His par- 
ticular recommendations are too vul- 
nerable. But he is right on his central 
point, which is that inflation is pri- 
marily a consequence of money and 
credit expansion. A Congressional anti- 
inflation program should include four 
main provisions: 

1—It should at least authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board, if it does not 
direct it, to restore the former legal 
requirements for 35 and 40 per cent 


instead of the present 25 per cent re- 
serve requirement. 

2—It should authorize the Federal 
Reserve Board, as Mr. Eccles suggests, 
to increase the reserve ratios of mem- 
ber banks. Present maximum legal re- 
serve requirements are 26 per cent for 
member banks in New York and Chi- 
‘ago, 20 per cent in other reserve city 
banks, and 14 per cent in so-called 
country banks. Mr. Eccles suggests 
that these be raised to about 35, 30, 
and 25 per cent respectively. But if 
something like this is authorized, Con- 
gress should stipulate that the board 
cannot order any increase in member- 
bank reserve ratios until it has first 








reserves in the Federal Reserve Banks — 


An Anti-Inflation Program 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


restored the previous Federal Reserve 
Bank ratios. Only such a provision can 
halt the continuous efforts of Federal 
Reserve officials to restrict the lending 
powers of the member banks at the 
same time as they increase the far 
more inflationary lending powers of 
the Federal Reserve System itself. 

3—A comprehensive pro- 
gram should terminate some 
inflationary measures still on 
the books. It should repeal 
the Thomas greenback 
amendment. It should repeal 
sections 8 and 9 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, which 
gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power, with 
the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to purchase and sell 
_‘d “at such rates and upon such 
terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the public inter- 
est.” It might tidy up our present 
hodgepodge currency system by repeal- 
ing the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
and by providing for the prompt re- 
tirement of Federal Reserve Bank 
notes and the gradual retirement of 
national bank notes and United States 
greenbacks. 

4—Mpost important of all, an anti- 
inflation measure should contain a gen- 
eral declaration of policy on the part 
of Congress. This should direct the 
Federal Reserve Board to follow poli- 
cies designed to bring a halt to any 
further inflationary expansion of money 
and bank credit. The board should be 
instructed to do this with care, to avoid 
precipitating any sudden or severe con- 
traction of credit.that could have seri- 
ous deflationary consequences. 


NLY by such a_ comprehensive 

measure (combined with sounder 
expenditure and tax policies) can Con- 
gress prevent the present inflation from 
going farther. Only by such a measure 
can it take the offensive in the battle 
against inflation and center public at- 
tention on the fact that it is, above all, 
government fiscal and credit policy that 
creates inflation. Otherwise President 
Truman will continue inflationary mon- 
etary policies while declaring, as in his 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, that the only cure 
for inflation is to give him power to 
fix prices. 


**SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD.. 
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Scoops the Industry 


Newest star on 
the water cooler horizon is 
Sunroc Model NM1B, the low- 
price leader of the water cooler 
industry which lists at only 


$199.95, F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc Junior is a heavy fa- 
vorite for installation where 
demand is limited, and_ its 
capacity of five gallons per hour 
of properly chilled drinking 
water makes it suitable for in- 
stallation in smaller offices and 
establishments of all kinds. 


Styled in the modern Sunroe 
manner, Model NMIB is at 
home in any environment. Its 
application of an accepted re- 
frigeration principle is brand 
new to the water cooler field, 
with the result that it is econom- 
ical, dependable, trouble-free 
and amazingly quiet in opera- 
tion. Sunroc Junior is the 
industry’s top value; write for 
information about it today! 
Dept. NW-4, Sunroc REFRIGER- 
ATION COMPANY, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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The Christian Brothers 


To most Americans, Christian Brothers 
means a trade name of brandy or wine. 
Actually, the Brothers of the Christian 
_ Schools—their correct title—have excelled 
in the Catholic education of boys ever 
since the society was founded in 1680. 
That year in Reims, a young canon named 
Jean Baptiste de La Salle felt impelled to 
help the poor who largely had been denied 
learning because most teachers would not 
stay among the destitute without pay. He 
gathered young men about him—who took 
vows but not holy orders—and they began 
to teach the underprivileged without 
charge. At the death of their founder in 
1719, the Brothers were well established 
in France, and during the next century 
they branched out into Belgium and 
Italy. 

St. Jean Baptiste (he was canonized in 
1900) had educational ideas which were 
revolutionary for his day.-He applied to 
younger boys the university “simultaneous 
method” of teaching children of the same 
intellectual development together instead 
of individually, and he sectioned classes 
when they became unwieldy in size. The 
fervent Frenchman also was among the 
first to teach pupils to read the vernacular, 
which they understood, before attacking 
Latin. 

By 1837 four Christian Brothers had 
taken St. Jean’s principles of religious and 
secular education to Montreal. In 1845 
three brothers in simple black cassock and 
white rabat came down from Canada to 
Baltimore and opened a school there. It 
was the beginning of the society’s work 
in this country. 

Centenary: This week in New York 
the Christian Brothers began nationwide 
celebrations of their centenary in the 
United States. Because of the war, plans 
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Giant wine casks age the produce... 


for the jubilee had been postponed from 
1945 to 1948—the anniversary of the 
Brothers’ arrival in New York. A large 
reception in the Metropolitan Opera 
House April 19 with addresses by City 
Council President Vincent R. Impellitteri 
and Francis Cardinal Spellman began the 
festivities, which will continue through 
May. On April 22 the Brothers at Manhat- 
tan College planned to confer an honorary 
degree on their superior general, the Most 
Honorable Athanase Emile, who traveled 
to this country from Rome to join in the 
celebrations. 

As the Christian Brothers took count of 
their work in the past century, they an- 
nounced with pride that some 1,500 Broth- 
ers were now training 44,000 young men 


... of the Christian Brothers’ California vineyards, but to them wisdom is more important than win> 





in 90 schools, colleges, and child-caring 
institutions in the United States. (World- 
wide the order membership is 18,000 
Brothers working in 60 countries.) Among 
the “Brothers’ boys” in the United States 
are three cardinals—the late Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, and George Cardinal Mundelein 
—eleven archbishops, and more than 30 
bishops. 

Winery in the West: No less famous 
than their schools is the Christian Broth- 
ers wine, produced in California. The 
Brothers migrated to the West direct from 
France, some by boat, train, and covered 
wagon to New Mexico. They had been in- 
vited there in 1859 by Archbishop J. B. 
Lamy, who inspired the principal char- 
acter in Willa Cather’s “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop.” Other members reached 
San Francisco by 1868. 

It was at Martinez near San Francisco 
that the Brothers in 1879 began to make 
wines.* At first they produced only sacra- 
mental wines and did not sell commercial- 
ly until twelve years later. In 1930 they 
took over the old vineyards of Theodore 
Gier at Napa and built the Mont La Salle 
Novitiate. 

The 355 acres there and the 150 at 
nearby Reedly are tended by novices un- 
der supervision of the Brothers themselves. 
The grapes yield eight table wines, includ- 
ing sauterne and claret, eight sweet wines 
(such as sherry and port), and the Chris- 
tian Brothers brandy. 

Income from the winery goes toward 
financing the Brothers’ work in the United 
States. The society is shy to tell how 
much money the business brings in, but 
the yearly output in fifths is estimated 
well up in the hundreds of thousands. 





*Other Catholic orders are associated with mak- 
ing liqueurs: the Benedictines, who of course 
originated bénédictine; the Carthusians, char- 
treuse; and American Trappists, who produce a 
bénédictine-like liqueur called Cistercienne. 
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THE INEXORABLE DRIP 


Soft stone gives way relatively quickly to 
the force of dripping water. Hard rock 
succumbs to the inexorable drip only 
after centuries of resistance. But, Wear 
is as inevitable as time. 

Modern scientists know that wear, in 
some degree, is inevitable. Yet Brake 
Shoe’s scientists and engineers work con- 
tinuously to postpone its effects—to cre- 
ate greater and greater resistance to wear 
in the machines of industry. 

They work with complex theories and 
delicate instruments—and with experi- 
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enced knowledge of the behavior of iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and plastics under 
wearing conditions, such as impact, abra- 
sion, friction, corrosion and heat. 

Over the years, Brake Shoe’s ten divi- 
sions and its metallurgical laboratories 
and experimental foundry, have helped 
many industries to reduce materially 
problems of wear. 

In one instance, Brake Shoe added 
twenty-two years to the life span of log 
haul chains in the lumber mills of the 
West. Steel mill bearings that once wore 


W0 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian Plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION +» AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION » NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION » RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION * SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


STROBOSCOPIC PHOTO BY GJON MiLt 


Out in two weeks, now last six months. 
The life of a plowshare has been multi- 
plied 15 times. And today, railroad cross- 
ings, shovel dippers, chain, pump and 
dredge parts are made of a steel that 
gets tougher with use. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, its wear-re- 
sistant parts and its research for tomor- 
row are your best defense against the 
ravages of wear in your machines. If you 
have a problem of wear, write to: 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








“We're happier since 
the Twins arrived /” 
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My Dictaphone Twin 
behaves beautifully! 


Slow, tiring, “‘read-that-back” dictation 
went out the door the day voice-perfect 
Electronic Dictation stepped in. 


My twin—the Electronic Dictating Ma- 


chine—gets all dictation finished in record 
time. [t's said and done, now! 

This machine lets me relax while I 
dictate, too. The handy electronic mike 
never muffs a word, or a whisper. I can sit 
back and think out loud! 


The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


—------------ 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department D-5 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
0 Please send me descriptive literature. 

O Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 





Company 





Address 





City 
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My Dictaphone Twin 
is letter perfect ! 


My Twin’s electronic, too... it’s the new 
Dictaphone Transcriber! It re-speaks every 
word with perfect tonal clarity. It means 
nonstop, letter-perfect typing. 


There’s every convenience for speed 


and comfort. Dials to control volume, tone 
and speed separately. A muting switch, 
that completely smothers all machine 
sounds, 

And the feather-light head-set never 
touches a hair of my head! 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dietatron 


#4It’s said and done!“ 
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The Feast of Deliverance 


And it shall come to pass, when your children 
shall say unto you, What mean ye by this 
service? That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of 
the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses 
of the children of Israel in Egypt, when hie 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses, 

—Exodus, 12:26, 27 


In the more than 3,000 years since Moses 
led the Israelites out of the land of Egypt, 
Jehovah’s children have celebrated each 
spring for eight days the feast of their 
deliverance. Jews still deck the Seder meal 
on Passover Eve with ancient symbols—a 
roast lamb bone, the “bitter herbs” of 
horse-radish root and parsley, the special 
Kosher wine, and the unleavened bread or 
matzoth. 

As this year’s Passover begins April 23, 
Hebrews scattered the world over will par- 
ticipate in a home or community Seder. 
Children in DP camps will join with their 
elders who remember happier Passovers in 
their own homes. And GI’s and other 
servicemen will also have their celebration. 
For their religious wants, the National 
Jewish Welfare Board has shipped supplies 
to distant points from Iceland to Hawaii. 

For 35 years the Jewish Welfare Board 
has dedicated itself to helping Jews. cele- 
brate their Holy Days and festivals. Ap- 
proved by the government in 1917 as the 
official agency to recruit Jewish chaplains 
and to serve the spiritual and morale 
needs of Jewish service personnel, the JWB 
takes care of all three branches of Judaism 
—Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform. 

During the first world war the agency 
arranged 1,740 religious. services attended 
by 180,000; in the second world war 
5,412,554 servicemen participated in 89,083 
JWB religious group activities. Through- 
out the last war the JWB also shipped 
thousands of Passover packages—includ- 
ing 900,000 pounds of matzoth, 430,000 
Haggadahs (Seder-service prayer books), 
and about 2,000,000 mezuzahs (scrolls con- 
taining verses from Deuteronomy) . 

Around the Globe: This year the 
JWB’s problem of sending Passover parcels 
is not so much one of numbers as of wide- 
spread distribution. Jews in the armed 
forces dot the world, often in twos and 
threes. By last week the JWB had shipped 
6,000 packages of holiday food and 4,000 
Haggadahs all over the globe. Five men 
in Iceland received gifts. Rabbi Tzvi H. 
Porath flew to the Aleutians and Rabbi 
Harold H. Gordon enplaned for Bermuda, 
each to hold Passover services. 

The JWB is placing special emphasis 
this year on reaching all Jews in 53 Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals. Part- or full- 
time chaplains will minister to ambulatory 
patients in hospital chapels. For those 
who cannot leave their beds, special re- 
cordings, made in 1944 by Naval Chaplain 
Charles Shulman, will be played over the 
public-address system. 
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ONLY THE NEW TRAILBLAZER GIVES 


YOU ALL THREE ADVANTAGES 


New, Exclusive Scope 
Rustproofing 


Exclusive zinc-base ‘“weather-plat- 
ing” protects entire understructure 


- ; ; abel , from rust. Rain, road spray, damp- 
You're looking at the newest thing on wheels. A brilliant Trail- ness cannot harm steel crossmembers, 


mobile achievement that’s all new . . . kingpin to bumpers! load distributors, fifth wheel plate, 
and other vital structural parts, 


Once you see it, you’ll learn why the light-weight Trailblazer 
promises you bigger payloads with lower hauling and upkeep 


costs. Pound for pound, it’s the strongest trailer ever built. Aluminum for 


. ae New Lightness 
And you can stop worrying about rust! For the first time in history Tough, light, nonrusting aluminum cuts 
you get a trailer with all exposed ferrous metal parts rustproofed weight in side panels, doors, mould- 


: ‘ ns ings, roof, roof bows and landing 
by a special, exclusive process. Yet this is only gear. High-strength, heat-treated 


The streamlined rear end One of many reasons why the Trailblazer gives aluminum alloy permits saving of 


seihiees + sal : ; ‘ 55 pounds in each wheel alone... 
eels smart styling. you miles and miles of added trailer life. 
Corners fully rounded, 


and lights are recessed. Another reason for longer life is aluminum — in 
sides, roof, doors. And you'll find high-strength Steel for 
aluminum alloys in wheels, landing gear, and New Strength 


: : Strong steel channel posts and struts 
parts. The Trailmobile Company, aa male ed in “di ir peti 
Ohio and Berkeley, California. for extra resistance to weaving. Ad- 

7 vanced C-shaped design of structural 
members permits extra strength in 


great new features ! posts and struts without extra weight, 


ILMOBILE TRAILERS 








ES Doesn’t it 
-seem more 
sensible? 


@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely veges 
tgble—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved, Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 


NR TOCNIGHT “tren, 
QUICK RELIEF 
FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 





a ZIPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse side *1 extra 
Ad your dealer 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. S, Bradford, Pa. 





Get This 86 Page C 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


20%-30% of the cost of manufac- 
tured products is handling materials. 
You can save thousands of dollars 
with L-S Fork Trucks, “JackLift” 
Electric Tracks, “JackStacker” Tier- 
ing Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechan- 
ical Handlift Trucks, Skids, Stackers, 
Racks, Cranes, General and Specific 
Hand Trucks. 


WRITE TODAY! 


LEWIS-SHE °ARD 
PRODUCTS INC. 
1SOWALNUT STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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BASEBALL: 


Kyes on Boston 


For a couple of men whose pennant 
prospects had been talked up all winter, 
Joe McCarthy and Billy Southworth this 
week faced any number of problems that 
might explode disastrously. 

But problems are an old story for both 
men. Since 1913, in major leagues and 
minor, the 61-year-old McCarthy has 
come up against most of the technical 
and psychological puzzlers that baseball 
can pull on a manager. And in twenty 
major-league campaigns before he retired 
because of illness early in 1946, McCarthy 
won nine pennants, seven world champion- 
ships, and never finished out of the first 
division. 

Since he returned to the majors in 
1940 as manager of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, Southworth, now 55, has won three 
pennants, two world titles, and a manag- 
er-of-the-year award for a second-place 
job he did with a patchy line-up. In his 
first two years at Boston he has achieved 
two first-division finishes for the Braves, 
who previously had turned the trick only 
three times in 29 years. 

Teams: In putting together this year’s 
Boston Red Sox infield, McCarthy had 
undertaken two separate experiments: ex- 
outfielder Stan Spence at first base and 
ex-shortstop Johnny Pesky at third base, 
a spot he disliked once before. Three of 
the team’s chief pitching bets (Dave 
Ferriss, Tex Hughson, and Mickey Harris) 
spent 1947 in sore-armed 
slumps. For his catching, Mc- 

Carthy would have to depend 
Birdie Teb- 
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on 33-year-old 
betts. 

For a No. 1 star, McCarthy 
had inherited Ted Williams. 
In the league records Williams 
appeared a problem worth 
any manager’s right arm: He 
had a six-year batting aver- 
age of .353, had hit over .400 
in a season, and thrice had 
led the American League in 
batting, homers, and runs 
batted in. But in fitful mo- 
ments he also had (1) taken 
off after fly balls yelling “Hi- 
yo, Silver!”; (2) angrily flung 
a ball over the grandstand 
after dropping it; (3) loafed 
down to first base on hits he 
didn’t like; (4) neglected his 
fielding responsibilities while 
he argued with heckling 
fans, and (5) tersely indi- 
cated that during working 
hours he saw all he could 
stand of his teammates and 
the whole business of play- 
ing baseball for his $70,000 or 
$80,000 a summer. 
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On the Boston Braves, Manager Billy 
Southworth now had a couple of men who 
reputedly needed handling, too; he hac 
picked up Jeff Heath and Jim Russell a. 
possible help for his questionable outfiel:! 
and long-ball power. He had two 21-game 
pitching winners in Warren Spahn and 
Johnny Sain, but there was distinct un- 
certainty as to how much winning the oth 
ers would do. At the vital shortstop posi- 
tion, Southworth was gambling on a 
rookie, Alvin Dark. 

All-Boston? Whatever the Boston 
managers’ headaches might be, a lot of 
people seemed sure this week that Mc 
Carthy and Southworth would come up 
with the cures. As the 1948 pennant races 
began, the Red Sox stood alongside the 
champion New York Yankees as favorites 
in the American League, and the Braves 
had an unusual number of votes over the 
champion Brooklyn Dodgers and the St. 
Louis Cardinals in the National’s expected 
dogfight. Two world wars have passed 
since baseball last heard’ so much talk 
of an All-Boston World Series. 

The last time was 1914. That year the 
Red Sox finished second and the Braves 
won a pennant and their only World Se. 
ries. Between 1912 and 1918 the Red Sox 
won four world championships and Boston 
became accustomed to the likes of Babe 
Ruth, Tris Speaker, Smoky Joe Wood. 
Rabbit Maranville, and Hank Gowdy in 
home-club uniforms. 

But for the next fifteen years, the Red 
Sox couldn’t get out of the second divi- 
sion and the Braves could do no better 
than fourth place. Matters got so bad that 
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McCarthy intended to get along with William- 
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Warren Spahn: A 21-game winner 





the Braves desperately changed their 
name to the Bees and tried to install dog 
racing in their home park to make both 


ends meet. Sometimes, in the front office 
: @ of the Red Sox, Bob Quinn didn’t know 
3% where the next payroll was coming froin. 
) : Last year, among New Englanders at 

> least, the talk began again. The Red Sox, 
| 4 league champions in 1946, were now owned 
’ @ by aready-handed millionaire named Tom 
ro Yawkey. The Braves, finally back in the 


t @ first division, were in the hands of three 

@ rich spenders: Lou Perini, Guido Rugo, 
and Joe Maney. Both clubs finished third, 
but the double-pennant idea lasted long 


\ @ enough for both to set new all-time home 
- attendance records: 1,417,315 for the Red 
4 @ Sox and 1,277,361 for the Braves. 


For a third-place finish, Southworth’s 
hosses ripped up his contract and gave 
him a new: five-year arrangement at $50,- 
000 annually, plus bonuses. About the 
same time, the Red Sox persuaded Joe 
McCarthy to give up his pretense of put- 
tering with vegetables and livestock on 
his 67-acre farm outside Buffalo, N. Y.. 
during 1948. 

Night and Day: In the operating 
philosophies of the present managers, Bos- 
ton has another of the parallels that have 
persisted between its two clubs. To each, 
baseball is a consuming thing. McCarthy 
doesn’t mind lying awake until all hours, 
for he has a superstitious confidence in 
decisions that come to him late at night. 
Southworth professes never to have seen 
a funny play in baseball: “Every play can 
be too important to be funny.” 

_ Both managers make a practice of tak- 
mg a player off to one side when he has 
eriticism or a drubbing coming. Both in- 
sist that a clubhouse is strictly their pre- 
ciet, not to be meddled with by front- 
office Poo-Bahs. Southworth keeps pains- 
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Bz} This trade mark identifies the Electronic Memory Wire Recorder and genuine Webster-Chicago Recording Wire 






The Electronic Memory 
Never Forgets 


Conferences, Fine Music, Speeches, Broadcasts, Sermons, Consultations 


“ay | America’s leading 
a Wire Recorder, the 
portable Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory is light in 
weight, easy to carry and use. 
Just plug it into an AC outlet to 
record or play back any sound. 
At home, in the office, class- 
room or laboratory, the mag- 
netically recorded wire can be 
replayed thousands of times 
without “forgetting” what was 
said, how it was said, or losing 
any of its original fidelity. Yet, 
you can erase simply by record- 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


ing. The same wire may be used 
indefinitely. A sensitive micro- 
phone and three spools of wire 
are included in the detachable lid. 
..» Webster-Chicago, electron- 
ically tested stainless steel record- 
ing wire is available in quarter, 
half and full hour spools—for 
best results insist on the recordin 
wire with the W-C trade mark. 
Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate the Electronic Memory 
Wire Recorder. Or, mail the 
coupon for a descriptive ¢ 
booklet. lal} 
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Wire Recorder 


‘¢ 14950 Slightly higher West of Rockies 
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Please send me the booklet checked: 


(]«the Electronic Memory Preserves Happy Home Hours” 


t 





Address 
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L] “The Electronic Memory for Commercial and Professional Use” 








City 





¥e. 
Zone___ “State ____. ___ ae 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORPORATION 4 
5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Dept. W-2. Chica 
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Precey coop of Quaker State Moe 


Oe is skillfully nofined by the 


most modein mtihods..... fiom 


the worlds ginest cwude ot - 
100% pure Penntyloania grade 


Retail price 40¢ per U.S. Quart 
including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE Oi REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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taking charts of his players’ work. Mc- 
Carthy, walking around a practice field 
with his hands in his pockets, seemingly 
misses little and forgets nothing. 
Southworth likes to have his players 
bring their personal problems to him, too 
—anything to keep the men. satisfied. 
When such stars as Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Ben Chapman, Johnny Allen, 
and Billy Werber threatened psychologi- 
cal damage to his squads, McCarthy 
risked criticism by getting rid of them. 
Southworth frankly avoids predictions. 
McCarthy doesn’t like to say anything that 


potentialities for all-time greatness that 
are in his restless batting stance, hawk 
eyes, and ball-bearing wrist action. He has 
stood in front of a hotel mirror taking 
practice swings until his bat inadvertently 
fetched up against the furniture. Managers 
had to admonish him about swinging an 
imaginary bat while he was in his outfield 
position. He wanted nothing, he said, so 
much as to hear people on the street say: 
“There goes Ted Williams, the greatest 
hitter in baseball.” 

This year Williams has rewritten his 
main ambition slightly. “Before I’m 
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Beantown battle: A moment in an All-Boston exhibition April 16* 


will give a newspaperman the story he is 
after. He chats pleasantly enough about 
old vaudeville stars and minor-league ex- 
periences, but questions about his current 
team’s problems turn him coldly non- 
committal: “Let me worry about that.” 

Terrible Ted: This vear McCarthy 
has found newspapermen most inqutsitive 
abou. his relationship with Ted Willams. 
For months there have been surmises as 
to how these two will get along. Even 
Bill Cunningham, a Boston columnist who 
recently scolded Newsweek about the 
dangers of bringing up the subject, devoted 
about 1,000 words to it the same day. 

To McCarthy it’s all nonsense: “Any 
manager who can’t get along with a 400 
hitter ought to have his head examined.” 
And whatever impulsive bursts may go 
off in Williams’s head on any given day, 
there are some important things his man- 
ager won't have to worry about. The 29- 
year-old string bean takes good care of 
himself physically. Despite periodical 
quotes about his being fed up with base- 
ball matters, he risked postponement of 
a possible appendectomy two weeks ago 
rather than miss the opening of the season. 

And if he has loafed out a disappointing 
hit, Williams is fanatically devoted to the 


through,” he says, “I’d like to have Mr. 
McCarthy say I'm the best ball player 
that ever played for him.” 

Typically, McCarthy has been reluctant 
to compare the men who have played for 
him. But of all the pictures on the walls 
of the trophy room in his home, there are 
only two individual photos. One is an auto- 
graphed likeness of Connie Mack, Mc- 
Carthy’s idol among managers. The other 
possibly reveals what Williams has to beat. 
It is a picture of Lou Gehrig, slugger and 
great toiler. 


WINNERS: 


Leafs and Horses 


To cynics it looked like a palpable case 
of long-windedness. To the National 
Hockey League it meant more gate re- 
ceipts. The league’s boom-period type of 
schedule, beginning in the midst of the 
football season (Oct. 15), was stretched 
out to March 21. In all that time, the 
main purpose was the elimination of just 
two of the six NHL clubs to set the stage 


*It took a good part of both squads to break up 
a row between Earl Torgeson of the Braves ind 
Billy Hitchcock of the Red Sox. 
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for the sport’s climactic show, the Stanley 
Cup series. 

When the series ended April 14, the 
baseball season was only a week away. It 
proved what everyone already knew. The 
Toronto Maple Leafs retained the cup by 
scoring four straight victories (5-3, 4-2, 
2.0, 7-2) over the Detroit Red Wings, 
whom they previously had licked ten times 
in eleven meetings. 

Other winners: 
> Harrison Dillard of Baldwin-Wallace and 
Charles Fonville of Michigan. Dillard ran 
the 120-yard high hurdles in the Kansas 
Relays in 13.6 seconds, one-tenth of a sec- 
ond better than Forrest Towns’s twelve- 
year-old world record. Fonville flung the 
16-pound shot a distance of 58 feet 14 inch, 
nearly a foot better than Jack Torrance’s 
fourteen-year-old world record. 
> Citation and Knockdown. Citation beat 
Sagey by more than 15 lengths at a mile 
and a sixteenth April 17, repairing any 
damage done to his Kentucky Derby rating 
when Saggy beat the star three-year-old in 
a 6-furlong sprint earlier in the week at 
Havre de Grace, Md. Knockdown, at 
better than 26 to 1, led all the way in the 
$29,800 Excelsior Handicap at Jamaica, 
N.Y., spoiling the start of the third-place 
Stymie’s campaign to bring his earnings 
($818,560) up to racing’s first million- 
dollar haul. 
> Pierre Etchebaster of France, world’s 
open champion in court tennis, a sport that 
never recovered from King Louis XIV’s 
determined efforts to halt the feverish 
gambling it inspired. Meeting what was 
only the third challenge to his title since 
he won it in 1928, Etchebaster defeated 
Ogden Phipps of Roslyn, N. Y., by seven 
sets to two at the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, New York, which has one of the 
world’s estimated 65 court-tennis layouts. 


STATUS: 


Pros and Cons 


Last week the amateur star Barbara 
Ann Scott apparently couldn’t handle’ all 
her business affairs without the expert as- 
sistance of a Canadian industrialist and a 
lawyer. All three gave out somewhat con- 
flicting statements, but the popular con- 
clusion was that the world’s champion 
figure skater would turn pro within the 
next two weeks. 

A couple of pros settled their affairs 
with considerably less fuss: 

P Alvin (Doggy) Julian, who developed 
the Holy Cross basketball team into a 
national power, became coach of the Bos- 
ton Celtics. The contract terms, the club 
said, “could easily make him the highest- 
paid basketball coach in the country.” 

> To replace the late Jock Sutherland, the 
Pittsburgh Steelers appointed the young- 
est head coach in major-league football: 
32-year-old Johnny Michelosen, ex-Pitt 
quarterback and Sutherland assistant. 
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Yes indeed, la Province de Québec welcomes you 
to the scenic playground of North America. Ex- 
plore the picturesque charm of its old-world towns 
and villages, linked by thousands of miles 
of splendid highways. You will be welcomed with 
truly French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For help planning your va- 
cation, or for information 
covering the unsurpassed 
industrial opportunities in our province, 
write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada. 
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affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


Used by children and 
adults over Y3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 





If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Money, Skates, or Cheese 


by JOHN LARDNER 


o£ Louis hove into port from Eu- 
J rope last week, preceded by a mus- 
tache designed to accommodate three 
families of small birds or one bach- 
elor eagle and, just south of his chest, 
a shallow balcony similar in style to 
the one that President Truman _ re- 
cently nailed to the White House. 

“What do you weigh, 
Joe?” inquired the press. 

“It’s a nice day,” replied 


the champion, choosing his 


words thoughtfully, “but it 
might come on to rain.” 

At this moment, perceiv- 
ing a scales several yards off 
his port bow, he shied vio- 
lently to starboard and 
added that there is one good 
thing about rain, say what 
you like; it certainly helps the crops. 

The boys did not push the matter 
any farther, for it was obviously im- 
practical to try to weigh Joseph as 
long as he had $80,000 in his pants 
pocket. This sum, the gift of the Brit- 
ish Government, compensated him for 
several exhibitions of skill and science 
in London, where he was the only suc- 
cessful drawing card at a show that 
otherwise came a cropper. 

“A cropper in England is a turkey 
over here,” explained Mr. Irwin Rosee, 
who served as Joe’s guide through the 
Old World. While his audience at- 
tempted to visualize a fine old English 
family sitting down to a dinner of 
roast cropper on Christmas Day, Mr. 
Rosee went on to murmur that he 
could cast a certain amount of light 
on Louis’s weight. 

“IT would judge he is around 16 
stone,” said the expert. 


HE boys thanked Irwin effusively 

for this information and went off to 
match notes on same. They concluded 
that (a) Mr. Rosee had suffered a 
touch of sunstroke, or (b) Louis had 
been paid off in stones as well as dol- 
lars in England. The latter theory is 
supported by the fact that in Denmark 
they tried to pay him off in cheese and 
in Sweden they offered him ice skates. 

Louis was cold to the cheese deal, 
but the ice-skate proposition interested 
him so much that he had himself sworn 
in as a licensed exporter and bought 
the skates instead of fighting for them. 
He will net a commission of severak 


hundred dollars by reselling this Swed- 
ish steel on the hoof, after deducting 
one pair for his own use in the coming 
fight with Jersey Joe Walcott. It is 
commonly agreed in fight circles that 
the only way Louis can catch Jersey 
Joe is on skates. ; 

There is an old saying that a true 
man will fight for money, 
marbles, or chalk, but the 
Danes and the Swedes are 
the first, so far as I know, 
to offer cheese and skates as 
a medium. By and large, this 
is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I have always preferred 
cheese to chalk myself, and 
while this may be the special 
taste of a jaded palate, I 
think you will allow that 

skates are more fun than marbles for 
fighters over 18. I wish they had paid 
off Eddie, my own heavyweight fighter 
of a few years ago, in skates. 

Eddie, being a member in good 
standing (and falling) of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, was paid off in watches. 
I don’t know what the rate is now, but 
in those days -the AAU watch was 
pawnable at $13.75. A good pair of 
Swedish skates should bring more than 
that. You can barely keep a fighter 
like Eddie in French-fried potatoes for 
$13.75. . 

The mention of fried potatoes brings 
us back to Joe Louis, to whom nobody 
will be allowed to mention them for 
the next two months. Sixteen stone or 
no 16 stone, the ice-skate tycoon is too 
big right now for practical purposes, 
such as chasing Walcott around a ring. 
A lot of stuff will have to come off him, 
beginning with his mustache} which has 
attracted the unfavorable notice of the 
Fire Department. Once he is deforested, 
he will have to remove the extension 
around his middle. The President last 
week defied the world to take away his 
own balcony, but Louis has no choice, 
if he wants to retire as champion. And 
he says he does. 


oe’s tour of Europe was triumphal 
J and educational. In France he 
learned several French phrases and how 
to count as high as 214. He refused to 
learn any farther than that, I learn 
from an unimpeachable source, for fear 
that someone would ask him his weight 
in French. 
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Mr of strong, protective kraft paper, the multiwall bag 
guards the fundamentals of life itself! For its contents feed 
people and livestock, build homes and the roads that connect them, 


enrich the soil and sow it to renewed bounty. 


Here at St. Regis multiwall bags are produced by controlled 
manufacturing. Much of the pulp is made from our own trees... 
much of the kraft paper from our own pulp. Thus quality is 
watched every step of the way. 


Over 400 industrial, chemical and agricultural 
commodities are now being economically and 
efficiently packed in multiwall bags. Their 
advantages are constantly discovered by 


new industries. And not a single in- 2 
PR: 


dustry which has once adopted multi- = 
AER, 
pe 


wall paper bags has ever gone back 3 


to its former container! 


St. Regis also manufactures printing, 
publication and converting papers... 
“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sul- 
phate pulp...and Panelyte—the St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. Mills and 
plants in 30 locations throughout North 
and South America. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 


Offices in New York—Chicago—Baltimore—San Francisco 
and 20 other industriol centers. 


In Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. {Can.) lid., Montreal 
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Two brothers built identical 
homes. One home was heated 
with a Trane system, the other 
with pipes in the floor. The 
Trane system worked so well 


that the pipe system was dis- 
carded. Now both brothers 


have Trane heating systems. 


This huge foundry needed more 
heat for its workers, and mold- 
ing sand had to be maintained 
at a constant temperature, yet 
space for a new heating system 
was lacking. A Trane system 
solved their heating problems 
and actually saved space. 


Heating or Air Conditioning .. . 


This enterprising bowling alley 
owner licked the summer bowling 
slump and made year-round profits 
when he picked a Trane system to 
give bowlers year-round comfort. 
Now it’s never too hot to bowl. 


These three cases are the merest hint of the countless ways in which 
Trane systems can be used. Trane systems are designed to fit your 


application by architect, engineer, and contractor. 200 Trane Field 


Engineers offer their counsel. Names of these users will be furnished 


TRANE 


on request, 


MANUFACTURING 


HEATING and AIR CONDITIONS 
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ENGINEERS OF 
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ts ALSO, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, iT. 





MUSIC 


Nature’s eden 


eden ahbez believes in a_ lower-cased 
world. Only Life, Happiness, Love, and Na- 
ture are worthy of capital letters when 
ahbez takes to calligraphy and print. That 
few follow his lead bothers ahbez not at 
all. Not too many other’ men let their hair 
grow long, go barefoot, meditate, sleep out- 
doors and eat neither flesh, fish, nor fowl, 
But eden ahbez does. 

And eden ahbez has recently done some- 
thing else that few other men do. He 
has written a song which has the record- 
ing industry and Tin Pan Alley running 
in circles. Titled “Nature Boy,” it is about 
as much like other juke-box and disk- 
jockey hits as eden is like other men: 

There was a boy, 

A very strange, enchanted boy... 

A little shy and sad of eye, 

But very wise was he... 

This he said to me: 

The greatest thing you'll ever learn 

Is just to love and be loved in re- 
turn.”* 

very strange: Naturally—or accord- 
ing to Nature and Love, that is—the 
above is not the preferred ahbez styling. 
The publishers decided on more conven- 
tional orthography, compromising only on 
the author-composer’s name. Capitol, pro- 
ducer of the only pre-ban disk, refused 
to yield even this much. Eden Ahbez, 7 
they spelled it, and upper- or lower-cased, 
he can now be duly grateful for the half 
million records currently spinning. 

Although the sheet music of “Nature 
Boy” was published only last week, it was 
recorded by Nat (King) Cole for Capitol 
last August. Cole and his astute manager, 
Carlos Gastel, realized what a potential 
novelty hit they had and promptly sat 
on the haunting tune. Somehow, it just 
wasn’t available for anybody else to record. 
Now that the disk jockeys all over have ~ 
made it the incredible hit it has become ~ 
since its release on March 29, everybody 7% 
wants to get into the act. Columbia rushed | 
Frank Sinatra on wax with an a cappella © 
background. Musicraft did the same with | 
Sarah Vaughan, and RCA Victor and Dec- | 
ca are ready to ride with their artists. | 

However, “Nature Boy” is perfectly 7 
suited to King Cole’s style and if Capitol | 
can keep up with the demand there’s lit- 
tle doubt that he will retain his wide mar- 
gin. “Seldom are we permitted to gaze up- 
on a miraculous event,” marveled The 
Cash Box, oracle of the juke-box businéss. | 
“In this case the event is a recording, 
titled ‘Nature Boy,’ by Nat (King) Cole 
and Frank DeVol orchestra . . . It is a 
‘must’ in your machine!” 

a little shy: Around Hollywood, eden 
ahbez is a familiar figure as he shuffles 
along the streets, either barefoot or in 





*Published by Burke & Van Heusen, Inc., by 
arrangement with Crestview Music Corp. ‘opy- 
right 1948. 
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sandals. Often called “the Hermit” or 
“the Yogi,” he objects to both titles. Al- 
though it was once rumored that he lived 
in a cave, he can now hardly be called a 
hermit because hermits traditionally live 
alone and ahbez is married. Furthermore, 
he and his wife are expecting a baby. 
He first saw his wife in a restaurant 
in downtown Los Angeles. Following her 
to a bus stop, he handed her a note with 
his name and address. Later he remarked 
that she might have had reason to think 
him odd, since he was not wearing shoes 


q 





eden ahbez, Nature’s boy 


that day. He and his wife now occupy 
aroom in a doctor’s house. But they sleep 
outdoors at night. Spare moments are 
spent in meditating. 

Nevertheless, ahbez dislikes being called 
“the Yogi” because he says he does not 
belong to any sect, although he does show 
a partiality for Oriental philosophies. “As 
long as I have God in my heart,” he says, 
“what need have I for religion?” Brooklyn- 
born 36 years ago, he spent most of his 
early years in an orphanage, and main- 
tains that he has “known” all his life. 
His formal music education consisted of 
one year of piano. 

but very wise: Businesswise, eden 
ahbez is like many another man who has 
hit his first jackpot. “Nature Boy” is just 
one part of a six-movement suite of the 
same name. Quite practically, each move- 
ment contains a song which he feels has 
“popular” possibilities. The whole, philos- 
ophy and all, he sees as another kind of 
‘Razor’s Edge.” For the filming of this 
epic of Life, Happiness, Love, and Nature 
he envisions J. Arthur Rank or Darryl F. 
Zanuck at the helm. 

Last week ahbez received his first roy- 
alty check—for $1,500. With it, he planned 
to buy a car. Like many another man, 
eden ahbez would rather ride than shuffle. 
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Washington and Lee 


The present-day alumnus of Washington 
and Lee University at Lexington, Va., 
boasts of the fact that George Washington 
contributed $3 to each year of his educa- 
tion there. 

In the “upper country” of Virginia, little 
Liberty Hall Academy, formerly Augusta 
Academy, had been struggling since 1749 
to give the Scotch-Irish immigrants of the 
countryside a “classical” education, The 
academy, forerunner of W. and L., at- 
tracted the attention of Washington in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. The 
general had long dreamed of connecting 
the Atlantic Ocean with the Ohio River by 
means of a canal. He helped in engineer- 
ing the waterway, and in gratitude the 
Virginia Legislature gave him shares of the 
James River Canal Co. for services to 
state and country. 

Washington refused to accept the gift 
personally and started looking for a worthy 


Bettmann Archive 


EDUCATION 





president, Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines. 
The university was also preparing for a big 
bicentennial celebration to be held in 1949. 

Among the famous names on its two- 
century roll of graduates, W. and L. boasts 
of Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
under Woodrow Wilson; John W. Davis, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain and 
Democratic Presidential candidate against 
Calvin Coolidge in 1924; H. Graham Mori- 
son, now executive assistant to Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark; Arthur W. McCain, 
president of the Chase National Bank in 
New York; and 24 governors in eleven 
states, including the incumbents William 
M. Tuck of Virginia and Clarence W. 
Meadows of West Virginia. The president 
of W. and L.’s student body of 1,184 men 
is Fred M. Vinson Jr., son of the Chief 
Justice. 

History and Tradition: Throughout 
its history, Washington and Lee has stood 
for independence both for the country and 
the school, and for emphasis on the indi- 
vidual. As in the two world wars, boys 


he wrote to the trustees of the college, “to 
set them an example of submission to au- 
thority, and I could not consent to be the 
cause of animadversion upon the college.” 
But he finally did agree to take the presi- 
dency. 

Growth: Washington College thrived 
under Lee’s able leadership. The student 
body quadrupled to more than 400. A 
“School of Law and Equity” was started 
in 1866 through affiliation with the Lexing- 
ton Law School, founded privately seven- 
teen years before. In 1867 Lee set up a 
College School of Commerce which later 
developed into the present School of Com- 
merce and Administration. Endowments 
poured in from such men as Cyrus H. 
McCormick, inventor of the reaper, and 
the philanthropist George Peabody. North 
and South alike helped Lee put the college 
back on its feet. 

After Lee’s death in 1870 and his burial 
in the Lee Chapel on the campus, his son, 
G. W. Custis Lee, took over the presidency. 
To honor the men who had done most for 


Bettmann Archive 


“Old George,” wooden statue atop Washington Hall, guards university traditions dating back to Washington and Lee 


institution he might endow when _ the 
stocks began paying dividends. In 1798 
he decided to give the shares, then worth 
$50,000, to Liberty Hall because he wanted 
to help a school which was trying to help 
itself. In a letter dated June 17, 1798, he 
wrote the trustees that “to promote litera- 
ture in this rising empire and to encourage 
the arts have ever been amongst the warm- 
_est wishes of my heart.” To show its ap- 
preciation, the school changed its name 
the same year to Washington Academy. 
Since then, Washington’s gift—later re- 
invested—has yielded the university an in- 
come of about $415,000. Last week Wash- 
ington and Lee commemorated the 150th 
anniversary of the gift with special con- 
vocation exercises presided over by its 


36 


went out from the Shenandoah institution 
to fight in the American Revolution and 
again in the Civil War, when Washington 
College—which it was then called—emp- 
tied its classrooms as students flocked to 
the Confederate Army. 

The close of the Civil War found Wash- 
ington a financial wreck. The trustees bor- 
rowed money on their personal credit and 
began repairing the damage done by the 
Federal Army. On Aug. 4, 1865, the col- 
lege offered its presidency to Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. 

Lee was loath to accept the offer, as he 
had been excluded from the general am- 
nesty which had been granted earlier that 
year. “It is particularly incumbent on those 
charged with the instruction of the young,” 


the institution, Washington College then 
changed its name to Washington and Lee 
University. 

As W. and L. prepares to go into its 
third century, the first President still 
watches over the university figuratively as 
well as financially. On top of Washington 
Hall stands a wooden statue known as 
“Old George.” During the Civil War, the 
Union Army occupied Lexington and 
looted many books from the campus: Leg- 
end has it that the belles of Lexington ran 
to the Northern officers and begged them 
not to fire and utterly destroy the build- 
ings. Pointing to the statue of “Old 
George,” they told the Yankees of General 
Washington’s gift, and thus saved the 
property for posterity. 
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Famous Artists, Returning, Rejoice 
That France—As Ever— Offers 


Beauty and Culture to the World | @\ 


Those who knew France, again findtherethe Yehudi Menuhin, famous violinist: 
. . . . “ i -_— 
things they loved. Famous writers, musicians, “Paris after 10 years . . . unchanged 


i : ae like the indomitable spirit of the French 
artists, hastening over, report that life is people . . . forever the whetstone of 


rich, that art is free, that France...is France! ‘intellect and craftsmanship...” 
Happily this is a country with no 
“season’”’, strictly speaking. Or rather, it is 
a country of all seasons. Spring is breath- 
takingly lovely in the provinces. Autumn is 
gay and busy in Paris. Then winter sports 
on snowy heights, or sunny Riviera as you 
choose. Summer, of course, is fun for all. 
Dorothy Kirsten, Metropolitan Opera But whenever you come, there’s beauty 
soprano: “France again! An artist’s on all sides. There are museums... churches 
paradise. To me the perfect setting ... cathedrals. There are art and music... 
> ns spring or fall, architecture and history. There’s opera . . . 
and theatres . . . and the famous cafes... 
there’s shopping! What more could one ask? 


The New Low Franc 


You who intend to come this year: the 
its franc goes farther than ever before. Prices 
still 


| | er | ter Pant nh are low, values high. Let your friendly travel 
y as {ie t er eee Ane Cent. i x . ° 
toll fre,” ab onge mp hace agent plan well in advance. Write us for 

as a * booklets and maps. Address Box HC. 
the Artur Rubinstein, renowned pianist: 
and Miss Kirsten and Messrs. Menuhin and “For me Paris is a city of eternal en- 
Leg- Rubinstein have recorded their extensive chantment where music is one of the 


ran ue dees repertoires for RCA-Victor exclusively. essentials of the people’s daily living...” 
hem MOUS OFERA 
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San Francisco: 411 Kohl Bldg. 
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Masters and the Masses 


Perhaps it was the 815,688 persons who 
cared enough to come to see them. Per- 
haps it was the editorial comment all over 
the country which urged that the cap- 
tured German paintings not be returned to 
Europe so soon. Certainly, Congressional 
opposition counted. 

At any rate, the show of old masters 
which opened at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington on March 17 did not 
close on April 18 as scheduled (NEWSWEEK, 
March 29). Until Congress and the Army 
could get together on whether to ship or 
not to ship, the show would remain open 
in Washington for another week. 


Wedgwood in Review 


As early as 1649 the first Wedgwood— 
Gilbert by name—took his turn at a pot- 
ter’s wheel in England. But the Wedg- 
wood name was not to rise to great heights 
or worldwide fame until the coming of 
Josiah, four generations later. The little 
man who was to play such a big part in 
putting china cn every man’s table was 
born in 1730. The youngest of thirteen 
children, Josiah left school at 9. As a re- 
sult of smallpox, he lost a leg—causing 
him to quit the more active aspects of the 
potter’s trade and concentrate on model- 
ing, moldmaking, study, and research. 

Josiah Wedgwood’s experimentation 
eventually resulted in the founding of the 
original Wedgwood works at Etruria in 
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ART 





Staffordshire. Etruria became the plant’s 
name because of Josiah’s great interest in 
the copying of Etruscan classics. Stafford- 
shire, because of its nearness to both coal 
and clay, was a natural location. In any 
event, with Josiah shaping and his part- 
ner Thomas Bentley turning the wheel, 
the first day’s throwing at Etruria was ac- 
complished on June 13, 1769. 

The present Wedgwood works, a mod- 
ern plant opened in 1940, is about 5 miles 
away from Etruria at Barlaston. Its world- 
wide interests are presided over by four 
members of the tenth generation of Wedg- 
woods since Gilbert. All cousins and not 
brothers, they include Josiah, who is man- 
aging director, and Hensleigh, who is in 
charge of the American branch. As a mak- 
er of fine china, Josiah Wedgwood & Sons 
is still very much in the field, along with 
such other-fine old English names in china 
as Spode, Minton, Doulton, and Worcester. 

Retrospect and Prospect: As an 
outstanding pioneer and continuing force 
in the field of fine ceramics, Wedgwood hit 
the art news in the United States last week 
when the Brooklyn Museum opened a show 
titled: “Wedgwood—A Living Tradition.” 
More than 600 pieces were shipped to this 


. country from the Wedgwood Museum at 


Etruria. Specially packed with sand, the 
vast collection arrived without a single 
crack or chip. To be shown in Brooklyn 
through Sept. 6, the show will thereafter 
tour this country until the summer of 1949. 

Although the collection generally traces 
the history of Wedgwood from Gilbert in 
1649 to a sneak preview of some of the 
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From Josiah Wedgwood’s Original Shape Book came patterns .. . 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 


. as modern as Russel Wright and twice as graceful 


designs for next 
year — Wedgwood’s 
300th anniversary 
—most emphasis is 
rightly put upon 
the heyday of the 
history-making Jo- 
siah. Included is 
one of the vases 
thrown on _ that 
June 13 in 1769, 
and there is also 
Josiah’s copy of the 
famous Portland 
vase—an accomplishment he considered 
the artistic achievement of his career. 

The Wedgwood objets d’art—most gen- 
erally associated in average home life with 
the little blue or green jasper pots em- 
bossed with white neoclassic designs—were 
only one part of Josiah’s scheme. His pro- 
duction he divided thus: (1) useful ware 
and (2) ornamental ware. The first paid 
for the second, for it was his Queen’s 
Ware which made the money for his ven- 
tures in art. A cream or ivory-colored 
glazed earthenware, Queen’s Ware was de- 
veloped to meet a need of the times, for 
in that period it was the custom for the 
common man to eat from wood or pewter, 
a procedure both unsanitary and danger- 
ous. Only royalty or the nobility ate from © 
gold, silver, or imported porcelain. When ~*” 
Josiah made a complete setting for Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George III, his basic 
line then became known as Queen’s Ware 
and he as “Potter to Hap Majety.” 

Art for Artists’? Sake: The long- 
standing practice of Wedgwood commis- 
sions to artists began about 1774 when 
Catherine the Great of Russia ordered a 
set of dinnerware, each piece to be deco- 
rated with a different English scene. To 
encompass the job—which resulted in 952 
pieces—Josiah told his partner in the arts, 
Bentley, to go out and engage the best 
— artists. “God knows,” said Josith, 
“it § easier to make a man than an artist.” 
Eighteenth-century artists who worked for 
W. yood thereafter included such names 
as™ohn Flaxman, William Hackwood, and 
George Stubbs. 

But few of Wedgwood’s designers were 
as discerning as old Josiah himself. Oc- 
cupying one showcase at the Brooklyn ex- 
hibition is a set of simple, undecorated 
Queen’s Ware which is as modern as Rus- 
sel Wright and twice as graceful. It hap- 
pens that those patterns are a part of 
Josiah’s Original Shape Book—designed in 
the eighteenth century. “I speak from ex- 
perience in female tastes,” Josiah wrote 
Bentley in 1768, “without which I should 
have made but a poor figure among my 
pots, not one of which of any consequence § 
is finished without the approbation of my 
Sally.” Sally was Josiah’s wife, and be- 
sides being the mother of Thomas Wedg- § 
wood, a pioneer in photography, and Su- | 
sanne, who was to be the mother of | 
Charles Darwin, she also knew her pots. 
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She doesn’t buy merely 


the jars or cans 
or packages of products 
her baby needs 


It’s a picture of a 
healthy, happy baby, growing 
sturdy with the help of sound 
nutrition and intelligent care. 
Millions of mothers are 
guided by baby-care articles 
in McCall’s—articles that di- : 
rectly influence theirspending. 


McCall’s unique 
Three-Magazines-In-One 
make-up matches advertising 
to the moods and interests of 
women in more than 3,800,000 
homes. It puts your message 
into the buying picture— 
when that picture is taking form. 


fh. VERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S! 

















UPPOSE your business were spread 

out over Missouri, [linois. Kansas, 
Iowa, and Kentucky. Five big states. And 
suppose you had to travel constantly 
around that area—like the top men work- 
ing for the Missouri Insurance Company. 
Using ordinary transportation, you'd live 













orks in five states 
...home every night 


out of your bag, and see your home once 
a fortnight, if you were lucky. 

President H. G. Zelle and his associ- 
ates tired of doing that, so they bought a 
4-place Bonanza. “With it,” he says, “we 
are no more than 214 hours from our 






most distant office. Trips formerly requir-- 


. A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
v informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A 


Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles 
BEECHCRAFT 





ing several days can be completed in 
comfort and without fatigue in one day.” 

Economy? Operating cost as low as 1¢ 
per passenger mile! Of a recent trip, Mr. 
Zelle says, “Fare by other means would 
be about $47 for myself and son. Fuel 
and oil cost by Bonanza—$6.80 ” 
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No Triumph 


Although Erich Maria Remarque’s “Arch 
of Triumph” was a best seller in 1946, no 
one regarded it as comparable to his first 
famous novel, “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” 

The screen version of “Triumph” has 
all sorts of box-office trappings in its 
favor. The stars are Ingrid Bergman, 
Charles Boyer, and Charles Laughton. 
Lewis Milestone is its director. United 





Artists is reported to have spent approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 on it. And the theme, 
of course, is a sympathetic treatment of 
the refugees who scuttled from Central 
Europe to Paris in 1938, knowing that 
Adolf Hitler was on the march. 

If “Arch of Triumph” throws its weight 
at the wickets, it will be for these reasons. 
But it is not a good movie; nor is it suc- 
cessful in its magazine-serial approach to 
the same problem that has been handled 
simply and honestly in such foreign films 
as “The Last Chance” and “The Search.” 
The chief trouble here is an intrusion of 
pulp writing that involves Boyer, as an 
Austrian surgeon lacking any semblance 
of passport, with Bergman, who has prob- 
lems that do not necessarily apply to 
refugees, and with Ruth Warrick, an 
American who loves Boyer and happens 


@ to be dying of cancer. 


By the time the original theme is re- 
solved, you will feel that you have been 
looking for a haystack in a pincushion. As 
far as this department is concerned, Miss 
Bergman can do no wrong, but she cer- 
tainly hasn’t been done well by in this 
strangely unmotivated role that never 


me 
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Boyer and Bergman: The arch is not triumphant 





explains who she is or why she does what 
she does. Boyer comes off best with a 
dignified, plausible interpretation of the 
refugee doctor whose chief concern in 
life is to track down and kill the brutal 
Nazi (Charles Laughton) who tortured 
him when he was in a prison camp and 
killed his comrades. 

The Paris settings are apparently au- 
thentic from boulevards to bistros, and 
the supporting cast includes such excellent 
players as Ruth Nelson, Louis Calhern, 
and Roman Bohnen. But unfortunately 
the inexplicable and inarticulate romantics 
that complicate the plot get in the way 
of all of “Triumph’s” good intentions. 
(Arcu oF Trrumpn. United Artists. The 
Enterprise Studios. David Lewis, pro- 
ducer. Lewis Milestone, director.) 


Surrealist Dreams for Sale 


Like Jean Cocteau and other exponents 
of the avant-garde school of film making, 
Hans Richter, director of the Institute of 
Film Techniques at City College of New 
York, has long felt that since “both mod- 
ern art and the movies are an expression 
of our time . . . it would be interesting to 
combine the two.” “Dreams That Money 
Can Buy,” which Richter and _ several 
artist friends spent three years making in 
a New York loft building, is an arresting, 
if not entirely effective, attempt to do 
just this. 

The film is divided into six unrelated 
episodes, each representing a different au- 
thor’s approach to the technique of cine- 
matic surrealism. The episodes are strung 
together by a story framework involving 
an ex-GI who sets himself up in business 
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Scientifically Treated Fabric Sheds 
Water, Retains Handsome Drape! 





Sensationally different! Extremely 
light weight, fine fabric base thor- 
oughly impregnated, absolutely 
waterproof! Exclusive with Alligator! 
Pliable, rollable, packable! Choice of 
smart new colors. Moderately priced. 
Get two—one for home, one for office 
—be prepared for sudden showers! 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 
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What do you have here? 


You hear the throb of engines... feel the rigid strength of metals... 


the give of rubber. You see power and progress. You see a meeting of 
industrial America. 


These names have something else in common, too. For they’re all machin- 
ery advertisers who must reach the men who make the final decisions. 
That is why each and every one has advertised in NEWSWEEK during 
1947... to reach you. 


Now, there’s a good reason for this. It’s simply that these advertisers know 
that you—the “Top 700,000”— include the greatest concentration of 
leaders in manufacturing, trade, and government offered by any general 
magazine—that 73% of you are businessmen and industrial executives. 
The decision-makers. The men they want to reach! 


And it’s only natural that you should be regular readers of NEWSWEEK. 
For in NEWSWEEK—and only in NEWSWEEK—do you get the 3 vital dimen- 
sions of the news. Only NEWSWEEK tells you what happened, why it 
happened, what's likely to happen next. 


This is important to everyone. But it’s essential to you, who must plan, 
not just for today or a month from today, but for the years ahead. 


Therefore, more and more advertisers have learned that, no matter what 
the business may be—product or service—it is just simple, common sense 
to put the advertising dollar where it really counts... and sell the “Top 
700,000” first—in NEWSWEEK. 


OR \DVERTISERS’ MASTER MARKET-PLACE 
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as a “heavenly psychiatrist”’—a doctor 
who sells dreams to frustrated clients for 
a nominal fee. For his fee, a henpecked 
accounting clerk gets a vision of a beauti- 
ful girl who dreams of shipwrecked sailors 
being washed up under her bed. A hunted 
criminal sees abstract spirals and kaleido- 
scopic impressions of a nude descending a 
staircase. Even the psychiatrist at last 
falls victim to his own practice when he 
comes face to face with his blue-faced 
alter ego. 

The episodes vary widely in effect. “The 
Girl With the Prefabricated Heart,” the 
romance of a pair of store-window manne- 
quins set to original words and music by 
John Latouche, is delightful satire. On the 
other hand, some of the more abstract 
sequences appear to be mere tricks of 
technical virtuosity, lacking any real sig- 
nificance or even charm. 

As a whole, “Dreams That Money Can 
Buy” offers little evidence that surrealism 
on the screen has yet progressed beyond 
self-consciousness to the point where it 
can be evaluated as an art form headed in 
a valid direction of its own. (Dreams 
Tuat Money Can Buy. Films Interna- 
tional of America. Hans Richter, producer- 
director. Kodachrome.) 


Four Kinds of a Rogue 


One of the things that makes the French 
film “Confessions of a Rogue” delightful is 
the fact that Louis Jouvet, as adept at 
comedy as he is at more sinister parts, 
plays five of the picture’s six major roles. | 
In four of them he is a debonair thief of 
the Arséne Lupin school in various dis- | 


» guises. In the fifth he is a wheezy but 


honest button salesman who is so upset = 
at the idea of being haled into court on | 
suspicion of being one of the other four © 
that he turns to suicide as the only honor- 
able escape. 


Fortunately, Jouvet the criminal rescues © 


Jouvet the innocent before he has waded 7 
beyond the knees into the river in which | 
he planned to drown himself... His reasons | 
are obvious: Jouvet the innocent, bearing | 
a striking resemblance to him, will provide 
him with a convenient alibi whenever he 
is engaged in future infractions of the law. 
The chief stumbling block in this other- 
wise convenient plan is Caroline (Suzy 
Delair) who, thinking that the man she 
loves is one man indivisible, finds that 
she prefers him when he wheezes. 

This is the kind of comedy that makes 
one wish American film villains were not so 
often portrayed as gun-toting hoodlums 
quite devoid of any charm and even the 
first principles of grammar. Jouvet as 
the villain is obviously well educated 
and emphatically abhors violence. As the 
hero who wins girl in spite of his asthma, 
he is equally appealing. (CoNFEssioNs OF 
A Rocue. Distinguished Films, Inc. Con- 
stellation Film production. Constantin 
Geftman, director.) 
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: Merriment on the Midway 


Back in the 1945-46 season, “Are You 
FAwith It?” was a hit Broadway musical. 
The film version is just as pleasant and. 
Fpossibly, a little more satisfactory as gen- 
Feral entertainment. Once again a prim and 
j proper young actuary misplaces a decimal 
§ point and stalks out of his insurance com- 
pany in disgrace. 

When Milton Haskins (Donald O’Con- 
nor) leaves his desk and slide rule, he also 
Pleaves behind an ever-loving secretary 
(Olga San Juan) and takes to drink. 
F\ctually, Milton doesn’t know that he is 
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“i anion (Lew Parker) does know a genius 

il vhen he sees one and figures that this 

oe nathematical mind is just the specific for 

| p carnival show that is in desperate need 

a 4a good slide rule to keep the yokels 

ded gm winning every prize adorning the 

nich sideshow booths. 

wa. t What with Miss San Juan following 

ring | YConnor on his sawdust primrose path 

vide @g’d Martha Stewart keeping Lew Parker. 

rhe ggeut of trouble, there is a plot of sorts, al- 

let. hough what it is all about doesn’t mat- 

her: gee Very much. 

Susy The important thing is that “Are You 

she M@Vith Tt?” in its haphazard way is gay 

that o amusing. Sidney Miller and Inez 
ames have written a new score to enliven 

akes Mat is probably the most pretentious 

ot so Me ’ny show this side of the Ziegfeld Follies. 

ums Connor, who has grown up from teen- 

1 the Mee juvenile to a talented young leading 

as "2, is also a first-rate dancer, and Park- 

cated fag Who created the original role on Broad- 

s the MY. Once again demonstrates that he is 

thma, he knowing comedian as the slick pitch- 
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Con- MP Connor into the Midway. (Are You 

‘antin ITH? Universal-International. Rob- 
rt Arthur, producer. Jack Hively, di- 
ector. ) 
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Put this a 
Business Getter to Wor 


TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONER : 


From the first day that a flick of a switch brings the 
miracle of modern air conditioning to your premises, 
Typhoon units start paying off. More work gets done, 
more customers beat a path to your door, more sales 
are rung up. And you can close doors and windows 
against damaging dust. Typhoon is air conditioning 
at its practical, efficient best — ruggedly engineered 
for silent, automatic control of temperature and 
humidity. Typhoon units deliver trouble-free econom- 
ical performance in offices, stores, hemes, factories 
and restaurants, occupying a minimum of floor space. 


Write for the name of your Typhoon dealer and a 
copy of “Cold Facts About Air Conditioning.” 












Packaged Units — 114 ‘to 7 tons 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 


AIR CONDITIONING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1909 
794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 





The Era of Normalcy 


The following review is by Raymond 
Moley, a Newsweek Associate. 


The maestro of this book department, 
Karl Schriftgiesser, has written a book, 
“This Was Normalcy.” which has special 
timeliness in this election year. It is a po- 
litical story of the Republican years from 
the smoke-filled room of 1920 to the Dem- 
ocratic resurrection of 1933. Since I had 
a small hand in the hymn of redemption 
with which the book ends, I can vouch for 
the authenticity of the resurrection. Nor 
can it be denied that it is well to remind 
Americans, and especially Republicans, of 
the dangers involved in deadlock and in 
reaction after an easy victory. 

It could be that way this year & 
and next. = 

A sharp reminder to the 1,100 
delegates who will pick the Re- 
publican candidate is in the 
opening chapter. I do not see 
the nomination of Harding in 
terms of the dramatic conspiracy 
the author describes. The Great 
Emollient from Marion was not 
chosen as a result of the calcu- 
lated rascality of certain rich 
men and bad senators. The 
choice was the natural result of 
a deadlock and of the common 
bent of all politicians to pick a 
shallow craft for fair-weather 
sailing. The reality of that po- 
litical story would not have been 
so breathless a tale as Schrift- 
giesser has told, but it would 
have been more helpful in 1948. 

Fundamentals: The book 
is good. It could have been bet- 
ter if its author had leaned less 
heavily on epithets and wise- 
cracks. In spite of minor faults 
“This Was Normaley” gives a 
sharp and clear picture of both 
Republican and Democratic pol- 
itics as they were played in 
the age of normalcy and as 
they should not be played again. 
However, it does not throw 
greater light on the Harding affair repeat- 
edly to call him “small town.” Marion, I 
believe, was larger in 1920 than was Spring- 
field, Tll., in 1860. 

The defeat of Smith in 1928 was due to 
something more fundamental than the 
Klan and what Mencken calls the “up- 
land primates,” as Schriftgiesser indig- 
nantly suggests. A Presbyterian elder 
could not have won on the Democratic 
ticket in the face of Coolidge “prosperity.” 
And Al Smith’s stubbornness in remaining 
in Albany in the two years before the elec- 
tion made it difficult for the country at 
large to see the statesmanship that lay 
beneath Al’s mannerisms. Smith, it should 
be remembered, lost in the North as well 
as in the South. ° 
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Nor is it objective to speak of the RFC 
as a means designed by reactionaries to 
bail out the rich. It was a great institu- 
tion. If Hoover had not created it, Roose- 
velt would have had to invent it. It was 
the very cornerstone of the First New 
Deal and is now the effective instrument 
for implementing the ERP. 

Schriftgiesser depicts in full detail and 
with fairness the agricultural plight of 
the ’20s. The country was, to use Roose- 
velt’s phrase, “half boom and half bust.” 
Nothing contributed so much to the crash 
as the loss of purchasing power on the 
farms. 

The book says enough of good about 
Hoover to permit a glimpse of a man who 
was far from being a reactionary. He was, 


Brown Bros, 
Figures of Normalcy: Harding and Coolidge, seated; 
standing, Agriculture Secretary Wallace and Hoover 


as Schriftgiesser says, an ineffectual poli- 
tician, but it should also be said that he 


was an economic statesman with real 
social sense and a deep reverence for 
Constitutional progress. The early New 
Dealers fashioned many of their reforms 
from documents that lay on departmental 
desks when Hoover left the White 
House. Roosevelt’s contribution was to 
take those plans and put them into law 
with an abandon that ultimately spelled 
success. 

“This Was Normalcy” deserves exten- 
sive attention, for it is well that we plan 
now to avoid the mistakes of those spotty 
Republican years. (Tuts Was NorMatcy. 
By Karl Schriftgiesser. 325 pages. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. $3.) 


Goebbels by Goebbels 


Joseph Goebbels, one of the nastiesi of | 
the Nazis, kept a diary or record of events | 
during 1942 and 1948, when the Nazi | 
power was just beginning its decline. In | 
1945, when the Russians occupied Berlin, 7 
they tossed his papers into a courtyard, — 
either through ignorance of their contents — 
—or as a gesture of fine critical comment. 
Because the writings had been typed on — 
scarce watermarked paper, a scavenger 
salvaged them. Eventually they fell into J 
the hands of Frank Mason, a former mili- | 
tary attaché at the American Embassy in © 
Berlin. From him they went to Louis P. | 
Lochner, for more than twenty years head / 
of the Associated Press bureau in the 
German capital. Lochner estab- — 
lished their authenticity and — 
now has edited “The Goebbels © 
Diaries” with notes. 

What were at one time 7,000 | 
sheets of junk now make more | 
than 500 pages of tightly printed | 
text. A great many of these © 
pages are incredibly dull, and — 
few of them reveal much about ~ 
Goebbels, the strangely dynamic | 
propagandist for Hitler and the | 
Nazi party. Since, as Lochner ~ 
reveals, he was in debt to a ™ 
publisher from whom he had 7 
received extensive advances on | 
a book he never wrote, it may — 
well be that this “diary” was his ~ 
working notes for a_ historical 7 
book to be written after the war. 7 
There seems to be no other ex- © 
planation for the lack of auto- 
biographical content. ‘ 

Petty Pomposity: The ~ 
months covered in the rescued | 
diary were months of growing © 
disillusion for the German lead- 
ers and the German people. But 
even during these days Goebbels © 
was still gloating over events. — 
He sneers at the discomfort of — 
the British. He passes off Amer- 7 
ica’s vast productive capacity © 
with ridicule. He is certain that © 
victory for the Axis would come 7 
on the Eastern and Far Eastern fronts. 

As Goebbels crows and boasts, he seems 
a far more petty person than he must have} 
been to have handled the German propa- 
ganda machine as effectively as he did.) 
But he never explains how he made this 
machine work. If he had, his book would 
have been far more interesting than it 1s. 

Much of “The Goebbels Diaries” 1s 
pretty heavy going. Yet there are some 
exciting and even fascinating pages. Goeb- 
bels groveling at the feet of the Hitler he 
adored is psychologically valuable. And 
some other glimpses of his personality 
come out as he hints of devious plots to 
make himself master of the home front. 
His spiteful, even cruel, comments on 
various generals and civil servants, who 
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‘JEEP’-PROPELLED POWER-HOUSE 


... The 4-Wheel-Drive Universal ‘Jeep’ Gets to the Job 
and Furnishes Power to Operate Industrial Equipment 


You can save the cost of an auxiliary engine and 
the time lost in loading or towing it by putting a 
Universal ‘Jeep’ on the job. It is an all-in-one 
industrial power unit for a wide variety of uses. 
With its three power take-off points and famous 
‘Jeep’ Engine, the Universal ‘Jeep’ can be used to 
operate electric power generators from 3.75 KVA 
to 12.5 KVA, as shown above—air compressors 
from 17 CFM to 105 CFM capacity for pneumatic 
tools—electric arc welders from 200 amperes to 
300 amperes—capstan and front and rear mounted 





horizontal drum type winches—and other shaft— 
and belt-driven equipment. 

The Universal ‘Jeep’ has the power to deliver 
power and tools to the job, on or off the road. 
Its 4-wheel-drive traction takes it through mud, 
snow or sand—up steep grades—straight cross- 
country. In 2-wheel drive, the ‘Jeep’ gives you 
time-saving highway speeds. 

See your Willys-Overland dealer and ask him 
about auxiliary equipment that can be mounted on 


the ‘Jeep’ and operated by the ‘Jeep’ Engine. 
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Today, Old Crow and the famous 
bird that is the symbol for this 
grand old whiskey are known and 
respected throughout the world. 
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Joseph Goebbels was edited ... 


were fast losing their taste for the total 
war in which he firmly believed, are well 
worth reading. They show Goebbels at 
his worst. 

False Reputation: A strange thing 
about these diaries is Goebbels’s almost 
complete lack of reflection on things be- 
neath the surface. He had a great reputa- 
tion as an intellectual. By the revelations | 
of this book it was a false reputation. He | 
is shallow, vicious, totally eynical—which 
may explain why he remained at the top 
until the end. 

An able correspondent, Lochner, who 
knew Goebbels well before the war, has 
done an excellent job at translation of 
this poorly written book. By use of Amer- 
ican idioms and slang he has done his best 
to make the pages interesting. But neither 
Lochner, in his Jong and rambling intro- 
duction, nor Goebbels himself explains 
how this workingman’s son who attended 
eight German universities fell under Hit- 
ler’s spell, changed his whole outlook on 
life, and became one of the most evil of 
the rascally crew who brought about the 
second German war against mankind. 
(Tue Gorssets Diaries. Edited, trans- 
lated, and with an introduction by Louis P. 
Lochner. 566 pages. Doubleday. $4.) 


Other Books 


Arapesque. By Geoffrey Household. 
312 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2.75. 
The author of “Rogue Male” (filmed with 
Walter Pidgeon as “Man Hunt”) has now 
produced a significant and _ provocative 
spy story about Middle East politics «lur- 
ing the war. The plot hinges on the ad- 
ventures of a_half-English, half-French. 
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From ‘‘The Goebbels Diaries’’ (Doubleday) 


... by Louis Lochner of the AP 


young woman, caught in Beirut after the 
French capitulation, who unwittingly be- 
comes the target for British counterin- 
telligence and is involved in a nestful of 
intrigue. Though replete with a freshly 
handled romance, the story is fairly slow 
reading as spy stuff goes. But as an intel- 
ligent and objective presentation of the 
complexities of the Middle East problem, 
i's an eye opener. 

A Russian Journat. By John Stein- 
beck. 220 pages. Viking. $3.75. This is 
Stenbeck’s account, illustrated with pho- 
tographs by Robert Capa, of the trip he 
and Capa made to the Soviet Union last 
year. It is smoothly written, easily read, 
and, as the author says, not likely to be 
“satisfactory either to the ecclesiastical 
left, nor the Lumpen Right.” But  be- 
cause it is Steinbeck, it is bound to be 
appealing. . 

Memputs Down 1Nn Dixie. By Shields 
Mellwaine. 400 pages. Dutton. $4.50. The 
third volume in the Society in America 
Series hardly bears comparison with “The 
Proper Bostonians,” first in the series, 
either in style or content. But then Mem- 
phis isn’t Boston. Nevertheless, it has a 
distinctive flavor of its own, and against 
its colorful background McIlwaine has 
produced a lively and interesting piece 
of work. 

I Have Livep Wir tHe AMERICAN 
Propte. By Manuel Buaken. 358 pages. 
Carton. $4. This is a recital, partly auto- 
biographical, partly statistical, of the tribu- 
lations many Filipinos have experienced on 
American soil. When he eschews the sta- 
Ustices, Buaken seems to come nearer his 
goal of promoting better understanding be- 
tween white Americans and the Filipinos. 
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AVR FRANCE 


Fiance 


The door of an Air France Comet is a magic door 


ooo A MAGIC DOORWAY TO 








indeed. Once across its threshold you are in France itself... with the 
rich tradition of French comfort and true joie de vivre to delight you. 
from the very start of your French vacation. The fine wines of 
France ... the delicious cuisine .. . the unfailing 
courtesy ... these are part of your swift Comet 
flight, together with the seasoned oemanship of 
Air France crews, and 29 years of overwater flying 


Be 


experience to draw upon. 














































When you go...60 


AIR \ 
FRANCE 


29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 









Nine flights weekly from New York . . . ‘‘Golden Comet’’ extra fare all- 

sleeper flight every Friday. Three flights weekly from Boston. Apply to your 
TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N, 683 Fifth Ave., New York 22; 
415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, 


bet This New Bulletin on 


Lanta 
Refrigerating Madiines 


It tells all about the "New Eclipse" 
compressors . . . how they meet the 
needs of restaurants, theatres, stores, 
institutions, offices, factories, ships and 
others . . . for dependable air condition- 
ing, food storage, or special refrigera- 
tion work. 

Frick ‘New Eclipse"' compressors have 
back of them 
66 years’ ex- 
perience in 
building de- 
pendable cool- 
ing equipment. 

If you need 
commercial or 
industrial re- 
frigerating ma- 
chines handling 


6-Cyl. "New Eclipse" Com- 
pressor, One of Four Sizes 


Freon-12, ask for your copy of Frick 
Bulletin 100-D. 


Frick Branch Offices and Distributors 
are in principal cities everywhere. 


“New Eclipse’ Compressors Do Well in both Labora- 
tory and Field Operating Tests 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 








Registered U 


S. Patent Office 
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Dark-Horse Feathers 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ET’s get clearly before us the meaning 
L of this dark-horse business, before a 
lot more intelligent Americans jump into 
something whieh could (about 1950) 
land us in another Harding mess. Many 
people become enchanted with a device 
or procedure. well known to the politi- 
cally sophisticated. but new to them. 
Like children fooling around with a 
pinwheel, they want to see it operate. 

Wherever you go, you hear 
people talking about a 
Republican dark horse. In 
columns and news stories 
emanating from Washington 
and written with something 
less than political expertness 
you read the same cliché. It 
goes like this: 

None © ine three leading 
candidates. Dewey, Taft or 
Stassen, can be nominated 
They will jam themselves in a de: adloc NS 
Then the convention will “turn” to 
page on else. probably Vandenberg 

Martin. At this point, eager and 
beight- -eyed advocacy appears, especial- 
ly in the case of Vandenberg. 


HE prevalence of this line in stories 
ewan in Washington is easy to 
Vandenberg and Martin are 
deservedly popular in the press galleries. 


explain. 


They are pleasant, affable men who 
have done unnumbered favors for news- 
men. Martin has managed his Republi- 
‘an flock in the House with patience 
and _ skill. Vandenberg has, since his 
conversion, been a loyal cooperator with 
the Administration on foreign policy. 
All this reflects itself in the writings sent 
out from Washington, and some readers 
have eagerly accepted it. 

But the choosing of a Republican 
‘candidate is or should be a great and 
solemn occasion. The man who sits in 
the White House for the next four 
years can largely determine the safety 
and _ stability of our nation and the 
world. And the whole nation as far as 
is possible should have a voice. 

In the Books department of this 
magazine is a review of “This Was 
Normaley.” by our book editor, Karl 
Schriftgiesser. The author has de- 
scribed the selection of a very dark 
horse, Warren G. Harding. The in- 
trigue, callous selfishness, secrecy and 
contempt for the public then revealed 
arises in every deadlocked convention. 
Those forces are present now and they 


will prowl in Philadelphia in June, if 
those who have legitimately sought this 
nomination lay each other low. 

The argument against a dark-horse 
nomination rests on two clear consider- 
ations. The first is experience; the sec- 
ond is the principle of popular choice. 

A) dark-horse nomination has not 
produced a single outstanding Presi- 
dent. Eleven Presidents have been 

elected twice. Not one was 
a dark horse when first nomi- 
nated. Since 1860, four Pres- 
idents have been nominated 
who were not among the two 
leaders on the first ballot. 
They were Hayes, Garfield, 
Harrison and Harding. Hayes 
was a good, not a great, 
President who did not seek a 
second term. Garfield served 
only a few months. Harrison 
was defeated for reelection, and Hard- 
ing was the least of them all. 

On the other hand, the towering fig- 
ures of our time—Lincoln, Cleveland, 
T.R.. Wilson and F.D. R.—were. at 
the first conventions at which they were 
nominated, either first or second in dele- 
gate strength. 

Our method of nominating candidates 
is not a perfect instrument of popular 
government. But in Dewey, Taft and 
Stassen, we have three men who have 
openly sought the nomination and who 
have stated their views on the issues 
which must confront the next President. 
As far as our system permits, they are 
the popular choices. 

In Nebraska, where Republican voters 
have had a whack at all candidates, Van- 
denberg received less than 5 per cent of 
the vote: Martin less than one-half of 
one per cent. This substantiates what I 
found in 50,000 miles of traveling over 
the past year. There is admiration but 
no demand for these estimable men. 


OREOVER, to the millions of young 
M voters they represent the old Re- 
publican party. Both were regulars 
when Hoover left the White House. 
Both, for instance, voted for the Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariff, along with Grundy, 
Watson and Fess. There is nothing in 
the record to suggest that they would 
stand for anything new in domestic 
affairs. They deserve respect, even 
admiration, but the nation needs a 
President who is not a living link with 
an unhappy past. 
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Horsesho: 


made me feel 


like the Man of the Mist 


“Like every American, I had to get 

some snapshots of the Falls.” writes 
Howard Weidner, a friend of Canadian 
Club visiting Niagara. “The little boat, 
Maid of the Mist, that takes tourists near 
the foot of the falls, didn’t go close enough 
for me. So I borrowed a raincoat and 
climbed down some nearby rocks. It was 
mighty slippery, and often I couldn’t see 
my feet for mist. But | got a grand picture. 


an 


¥4“The famous cable car looked like a 

good perch for more snapshots. But some- 

ying car on those little cables, 200 

eet over swirling rapids, made me more inter- 
‘sted in holding on than in taking pictures. 


“The tunnel under Horseshoe Falls is unfor- 3“! never expected to get this picture. 
gettable for the terrifying roar of wild water over- 

head. 100,000,000 gallons a minute ... and so close you 

seem to be right in it. The very pressure of the sound 

seems to make it hard to breathe, 


Rainbows appeared and disappeared as 
winds shifted the mist. I snapped dozens of 
pictures, hoping wind and sun would give me 
a lucky break. They did. J caught a rainbow! 


(5) “This was my fifth visit to Can- 6) “Tt beats all, the way this fine 

ada’s famous falls. and I knew my whisky gets around,” say travelers 
visit wouldn’t be complete without a who are delighted to find Canadian Club 
neighbor-to-neighbor toast over a glass in 87 lands. Why this worldwide popu- 


of Canada’s equally famous Canadian 
Club Whisky. I’ve traveled to many 
places, but to me, Canada has two things 
that can’t be tied anywhere. One is the 
Horseshoe Falls. The other is my favorite 
whisky, Canadian Club—and wherever I 
travel, I usually find it.” 


larity? Canadian Club is light as scotch, 
rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. You 
can stay with it all evening... in cock- 
tails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s what made Canadian Club the 
largest-seiling imported whisky in the 
United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


ve 99 
a MADE 1N CANADA 
OGL | ” 
HIRAM WALKER 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





seen the r 
fi 


—— 


J. M Ball, indeperclent tobacco auctioneer of Winsion- 
Salem, N. C., hos been « Lucky Strike smoker for 29 year: 


; 


LUCKY 


So round, so 





